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THE first thing I have to do is to apologise for the fact that 
I have not been able to give to my subject to-night quite the 
amount of time that I should have liked. When one is actively 
engaged in carrying out theories, one has less time to give to the 
theory itself than if one is engaged only in making theories. 

Under the economic compulsion of the post-War period the 
tendency of most industrial countries towards amalgamations, 
trusts, or cartels, has been much accelerated and developed. 
Perhaps that is why they are to-day a more frequent subject of 
discussion than they have been for some time past. It has 
become rather the fashion to talk about cartels and to discuss 
their merits and demerits. The system of trusts and cartels 
and amalgamations goes back over a long period of industrial 
activity, and there was a time when they did not excite the pans 
of acclamation with which they are received to-day. 

Looking at the economic position of the world during the last 
ten years, there are a few facts which stand out, especially if you 
confine yourself more to Europe than to the other side of the 
Atlantic. You have the phenomena of a general impoverishment, 
reduced consumption despite increased population, a decrease in 
production, an abnormal amount of unemployment, great financial 
instability and exchange fluctuations. You have also a burden 
of taxation, on a scale which would literally have been thought 
impossible for any economic body to support before the War, 


and on a scale which undoubtedly has depressed, in this and other 
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countries, the whole level of our existence and, still more, the 
whole productivity of industrial enterprises. To this economic 
chaos the various Peace Treaties contributed; not least by 
the creation in Central Europe of new national States which are 
impelled by ambition and desire to become independent of other 
economic units of which they formed part in the pre-War era. 
The breaking up of the Austrian Empire was based on principles 
of self-determination, race and language rather than on any 
economic principle, with the result that a more or less balanced 
economic unit has been roughly torn asunder. Further, during 
and after the War, new local industries, to supply deficiencies 
created by the War, were brought into existence, not only in 
Europe, but throughout the world. Once created, industries, 
like any living organism, do not die without a struggle. 

We have also seen a growth of artificial restrictions on trade 
owing to Reparations—prohibitions and tariffs increasing in 
magnitude. Great Britain has been especially affected as the 
country most dependent on its export market. Her unemploy- 
ment problem can only be compared with the problem which 
France has had to solve in the devastated areas, or which 
Germany has had to solve in her complete collapse of currency. 
Even these problems do not present a comparative picture, because 
though the devastated areas of France imposed a great burden 
and financial strain on the country yet, on the other hand, 
they provided a large amount of employment for her industries 
and workmen. The complete collapse of the currency in Germany, 
while it caused much hardship, and almost ruin, to certain classes 
of the population yet, on the other hand, produced great and 
fantastic industrial developments. There was not merely a 
great renewal of factories, but the creation of up-to-date works, 
the cost of which has been entirely written off owing to the fact 
that the capital with which they were built was worth nothing. 
That is a point which has to be taken into consideration when 
any question of the arrangement of international cartels is dealt 
with. There is no doubt that the German manufacturer in this 
respect has a unique advantage over us. In fact, we seem to have 
suffered from every possible disadvantage. We seem to have 
had neither the benefits of being devastated, which would have 
caused the creation of new works instead of old, nor have we 
had the benefit of inflation and the collapse of currency by which 
the plants which must be pulled down could have been written 
off, nor have we got rid of our heavy burden of taxation, or of 
our National Debt. The cumulative effect on British industries 
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is simply this: that of all countries I know we are left with the 
heaviest taxation: we are left with the most obsolete plant, and 
we are left with the least organised system of production or 
markets. It is only my confidence in the capacity of the people 
of this country to survive conditions which would ruin any ordinary 
country, and in her curious aptitude for getting out of her diffi- 
culties in a way which we can never quite understand (but which 
we all know always happens), which gives me perfect confidence 
in the future of British industry ! 

If you take the fact that over three-quarters of British exports 
are manufactured goods, and that the level of the British export 
price in 1925 was ‘85 over that of 1913, and the import price 53, 
you can see what the situation is. 

Our main problem from the economic point of view is the 
recovery of our export markets, and not merely the recovery 
of the market, but also the recovery of a price which would be 
sufficiently profitable to enable us to make an economic return 
on capital invested, to pay wages which people in this country 
will accept, and leave some margin for depreciation. 

There are two lines of approach to this problem. One is 
what we might call the external approach, by helping other 
countries towards recovery; the other internal, namely, the 
reduction of our costs of production. The external approach 
has been rendered more difficult owing to our war impoverish- 
ment. It is merely stating a truism to say that one of the reasons 
for the diminution of our export trade has been the fact that we 
have not been in a position to invest as. much capital abroad 
since the War as before. The investment of capital abroad in 
large amounts was one of the main reasons for the continued 
growth of our export trade. The counsel of perfection often 
advocated, and so rarely followed, is that by strict economy at 
home, strict saving, we should reconstitute that body of capital 
for investment abroad—and we all hope that somebody else will 
save! The internal problem, the reduction of costs of produc- 
tion, is, tomy mind, even more fundamental. The whole economic 
structure of every country has, finally, to be based on the cost 
of production. It is there that there is most to be done. There 
are methods of efficiency to be adopted which would take too 
long to enter into. But undoubtedly the questions of amalgama- 
tion, of specialisation, and of endeavouring to close obsolete 
works, working at very high cost, which form a burden on industry 
and which tend to reduce efficiency and, at the same time, wage 
levels, are the most essential factors to be dealt with. Amalgama- 
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tions are a method by which this is achieved in the most humane 
manner possible. Competition is a cruel thing. It is an axe 
which will in time chop down the most inefficient, but it is a 
slow process, and a very painful process. There is often resur- 
rection, and what is called reconstruction in financial language. 
Reconstruction sometimes occurs more than once before the last 
gasps of expiry are given. Then you have that terrible picture 
of workmen sitting round a decaying or ruined factory, helplessly 
and hopelessly waiting for something to happen in order that 
they may again be employed. To me those methods are really 
out of date in a civilised country. Amalgamation is the way in 
which you can deal with the transfer of labour from the obsolete 
to the more modern factory, and in which you can soften down 
the natural process of extinction. 


I have mentioned those preliminary facts because, after all, 
the international cartel can only be an adjunct or development 
of the national economic position. There are many ways in which 
the problem of international economic co-operation can be 
approached. The very important International Economic Con- 
ference which is sitting to-day shows in itself a fresh and new 
attitude towards the principles of international economic co- 
operation. I think it is a wise and far-reaching step forward. 

The problems of the world have become so difficult, so 
complex, so burdensome on those who have the responsibility 
of leadership, that the spirit that used to permeate commerce 
when I was a young man—that every man in your own line of 
business was an enemy to be treated with great ferocity—has 
given way to a desire for co-operation and discussion. An 
interesting fact that I have observed, in the course of conferences 
which I have attended on the Continent with big industrial 
leaders, is that economic problems in modern countries are extra- 
ordinarily similar. We have labour difficulties in this country, 
and we find that our unemployment insurance system is apt to 
lead to many abuses which its authors had not conceived. When 
we are struggling with housing or unemployment, considering 
schemes of profit-sharing and schemes of that character, I find 
that my colleagues in other countries are struggling with almost 
identically the same subjects—not merely struggling with them, 
but are finding that in practice they produce the same economic 
results as occurred here. Much of the idea that certain difficulties 
here are due to the viciousness and idleness of the British working 
man as contrasted with the energy and enthusiasm of the 
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American or European, who works long hours to secure the 
approval of his employer and to prove his patriotism, is entirely 
illusory. As a matter of fact, human nature is much more like 
all over the world than different and, in every country, the same 
consequences result from economic actions. 

From that point of view these international conferences are 
extraordinarily useful, because they are illuminating to all parties. 
Getting together and considering how to move in step seems to 
me to be one of the few methods by which progress is going to 
be achieved. It is very largely fear and ignorance, want of know- 
ledge and terror inspired by rumour, which cause much of our 
economic troubles. Financial panics, cut-throat competition, 
frantic efforts to depress the level of wages or to lengthen hours 
are frequently the result, not of any particular greed or vice, 
but of pure ignorance and terror on the part of one lot of pro- 
ducers as to what is happening somewhere else. If everybody 
can be assured of a fairly similar level, everybody, on the whole, 
would agree to go forward in what I might call an advanced 
direction, with a much freer and a much happier conscience. 

Then there is what I may call the political method, which 
operates through the mechanism of treaties, preferential systems, 
and forms of customs unions; and the administrative method 
which operates by agreements among producers, proceeding from 
the simple to the complex. The latter raises two points: (a) the 
history and process of amalgamations in various countries, and 
(b) the degree to which international agreements have been con- 
cluded as a result of national amalgamations. I would like to 
postulate that it is necessary first to get your national industry 
together before you can talk about the conclusion of international 
agreements. We had a very striking example of this during the 
coal strike here last year. I have always maintained that most 
of the argumentation that took place during the coal dispute about 
wages, hours and conditions was entirely outside the real economic 
mark of what ought to have been discussed. The result has 
proved that my prediction was right. The coal industry to-day 
is not a whit better off than it was before the strike. That is 
not very remarkable, because the conditions have not altered. 
Suffering from over-production and under-consumption, if you 
merely reduce the cost of output you are obviously not removing 
any important economic factor at all. You are merely bringing 
everybody to a lower level. The reason for this position is partly 
due to the fact that we have no organisation for the production 
or marketing of coal in this country, and no possibility of making 
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arrangements with much the largest competitors in the export 
market—the German exporters. 

I went to very considerable trouble to try to induce my fellow- 
coal-owners to organise their business on a rational basis, which 
I had found profitable in my own industry for a quarter of a 
century. I also at the time got into touch with the representatives 
of the Rhenish Westphalian Coal Syndicate which controls seventy 
per cent. of the total output of Germany and practically the 
whole of the export trade, as against over 613 companies in this 
country operating about 3000 mines. Why did that contact 
result in absolutely nothing? Because of the disorganised con- 
dition of the industry here. There was nobody capable of 
negotiating on behalf of the industry, and it was obviously quite 
impossible to come to any arrangement whatsoever, whereas I 
was convinced that with some intelligent system we could have 
done a great deal to save the situation. There is much the same 
difficulty in the steel industry of this country to-day. Every- 
body knows that the steel industry of this country is in a very 
bad way. The remedies for improving it are obvious, I should 
have thought, to any child. What is the key to the main diffi- 
culties? We have neither internal nor external machinery to 
create those better conditions which our competitors to-day have 
already created. You have only to study the last German steel 
combination to see how their method of organisation concentrates 
the product of the cheapest kind on the largest scale in the factory 
best capable of manufacturing it. Instead of scattering it in 
small orders over twenty factories they have created a productive 
efficiency which I do not know how we are going to meet. You 
will also observe the concentration of research and study in that 
industry which has already resulted in the reduction of their 


fuel cost to below thirty per cent. of what it was at the end-of the 
War. 


As I said before, the question of amalgamations is not a 
novel one. The United States Steel Trust, which is the largest 
steel corporation—controlling a steel output equivalent to that of 
all the leading countries of Europe—was founded somewhere 
about 1880. Its capital to-day is over a thousand millions, and 
it has control of two-thirds of the metallurgical production of the 
United States. Mr. Paul de Rousier, in the very able Memorandum 
which he wrote for the Economic Conference at Geneva, describing 
the rapid development of the United States, said : 


“This rapid and epic development of metallurgy in the 
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United States certainly exhibits one feature—and the most perma- 
nent feature—of American trustification. It is a series of triumphs 
rather than a series of agreements. At the same time it is not 
accompanied by any attempt at establishing a monopoly. If 
at one time the Trust combines under its sway two-thirds of the 
metallurgical production, it soon loses this advantage by the very 
fact of the industry expanding, and does not seem to be adversely 
affected.” 


The creation of amalgamations and cartels both in the United 
States and in Germany is not so much the outcome of the spon- 
taneous co-operation of manufacturers, not so much the result of 
Boards of Directors desiring to immolate themselves on the altar 
of patriotism, or of industrialists wishing to bury the hatchet, 
but it is very largely the work of financiers and bankers. The 
Steel Trust was formed by Messrs. Morgan, and not by the people 
engaged in the steel industry. It was a very brilliant financial 
operation out of which they made a very large amount of money. 
Most of the big mergers recently made in the United States are 
very largely due to the large financial houses. In Germany, on 
the other hand, the big amalgamations, particularly since the 
period of deflation, are the direct result of the influence of the 
great German banks, such as the Deutsche Bank and the Dant- 
ziger Bank. The German banks have not stood aloof like the 
English banks. They have been active partners and participants 
in the development of German industrial life, and the result is 
that they understand industry. They have representatives on 
the Board of every great industrial undertaking. They hold large 
blocks of shares in every industrial undertaking, and they are 
largely in a position to conduct lines of policy. That is a point 
which should seriously be taken note of. I sometimes wonder if 
the English banks will be able to maintain the attitude which 
they have displayed in the past—that it is no part of their duty 
to take any interest in the direction and management of industrial 
affairs. They are becoming more and more involved by large 
overdrafts in industries which are in a parlous condition, and 
they must either incur heavy losses when those concerns go into 
liquidation, or they must take into their own hands their redis- 
tribution and reconstruction. Two recent examples of such 
concerns are Vickers Maxim and Armstrong Whitworth. If the 
banks had been better informed of the position and had inter- 
vened at an earlier stage, exercising closer supervision over the 
finances, it is possible that those concerns, instead of going into 
a period of liquidation, might have avoided liquidation altogether, 
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Of course different economic causes may produce and do some- 
times produce the same results, but the American amalgamation 
has been made under the stimulus of increasing production and still 
more of progressive consumption, whereas the German amalgama- 
tions have largely been made under the pressure of the constant 
danger of over-production. In Germany the cartel has been in 
existence for a long period. The Governments in Germany have 
favoured this form of combination, whereas in America the 
Governments have on the whole been consistently hostile. 
America has passed more anti-Trust legislation and has more 
Trusts than any other country in the world, showing once more the 
futility of legislation in trying to interfere with the natural 
development of economiclaw. In Germany tke opposite has taken 
place. In Germany the Governments have not only favoured 
but have to some extent compelled combination in industry, 
although they have retained a certain amount of control, direct 
or indirect, over their conduct. The speed has increased greatly 
since the deflation period; after all, deflation caused the 
destruction of capital. Impoverishment and the difficulty of 
. restoring balance sheets on a gold basis created great difficulties 
for German industry. Like industries in other countries, German 
industries had over-expanded in productive capacity in many 
directions during the War, especially in the metallurgical indus- 
tries. When peace came their great armament factories, like ours, 
found they had nothing to do. Germany before the War had a 
large navy and, when she was not allowed to build any more 
warships, it meant the putting out of commission of a large 
amount of plant and machinery which had formerly been fully 
occupied. Therefore circumstances of many kinds compelled 
them to come together. Also Germany has, sentimentally, more 
of the cartel habit than we have, not that they naturally co-operate 
with one another easily, but because there is always someone with 
a loud voice who hits the table very hard and usually manages 
to get his way by sheer lung power. 


I use the term cartel rather indefinitely. If you want to be 
ultra-technical you would have to define it as a combination 
of producers for the purpose of regulating, as a rule, production 
and frequently prices. That does not involve the giving up of 
the identity of the different firms. It is not usually made for 
a period lasting more than a limited time. It does not necessarily 
carry with it, though in some cases it does, joint selling agencies. 
Sometimes it carries with it quotas of production and sometimes 
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it does not. That is perhaps too narrow a definition of it. The 
Germans have a term “ Interessen Gemeinschaft ’—they do not 
use the word cartel. Strictly translated that term meant a union 
or similarity of interests. The great German Die Trust started with 
what they call ‘‘ Interessen Gemeinschaft.’”” When first formed it 
was a fairly loose combination to regulate production and prices. 
It has been substituted since by an absolute and complete fusion 
and exchange of shares—what we should call a complete amal- 
gamation, which is the final and most complete form of any kind 
of cartel which you can imagine. I have been engaged in a good 
many pools and cartels of various kinds in my business life, and 
no two of them are exactly on the same basis. In some you may 
have a pool of prices with an average of prices, and in others you 
do not. In some you have a division of markets territorially, and 
in others you have no division of markets in relation to quotas. 
From the point of view of general principles I do not think it 
much matters which technical description you adopt. We had 
to consider the matter very carefully in connection with the 
formation of Imperial Chemical Industries Limited, which is a 
fusion rather than a cartel. We have had combinations in the 
chemical industry, both national and international, for a long 
period of years. They were always of a somewhat temporary and 
fugitive character. They have carried to the full extent the 
advantages of complete combinations. One of the great advan- 
tages of a combination of this kind, if it is an international com- 
bination as well, should be the complete exchange of technical 
inventions and improvements. That is really one of their leading 
motives—to get a free exchange of information of a technical 
character. To do that you want something that is more than a 
temporary armistice—you want a permanent peace. The cartel 
or combination which exists only for a limited number of years 
is in reality nothing more than an armistice in industrial warfare, 
and people are not going to hand over new arms and new methods 
of warfare to somebody who in a few years may be fighting them 
again. 

The complete and frank exchange of information, of patents, 
inventions and new processes is of fundamental importance to 
progress, not merely in particular concerns, but for the develop- 
ment of the industry as a whole. That is one of the most impor- 
tant features of modern industrial economic conferences and 
combinations. The rate of invention and the speed of improve- 
ment are so infinitely greater to-day and so infinitely more world- 
wide than they used to be even twenty years ago, that there is 
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no country, far less company, which can confidently assume that 
in ten years’ time it will be ahead of anybody else. That is recog- 
nised to-day by the most intelligent leaders of industry. On the 
other hand, it is recognised that there is no advantage to the 
world in carrying on obsolete, costly and inefficient processes. 
They are obviously a dead economic loss. Therefore it is to the 
general interest that the best and most up-to-date methods of 
conducting an industry should be universalised as rapidly as 
possible. They would probably be replaced in any case so quickly 
that unless they are rapidly extended the original owners are not 
likely to derive a large economic benefit from them. The way 
in which that can best be done is by complete fusion. Another 
thing arising from complete fusion is specialisation, not only 
the closing of inefficient factories, but the concentration of 
management, the concentration of commercial propaganda, as 
well as the selling and other expenses, not merely at home, but all 
over the world. That ideal can be realised by complete exchange 
of shares, and by the complete pooling of profits. Those are the 
two fundamental ways of bringing it about. I do not want to 
_worry you with long lists, with which many of you must be 
familiar, of associations which have been formed, such as the 
Calico Printing Association in the textile industries, and com- 
binations in the tobacco industry, and in many others. 

You will ask how this affects the question of international 
cartels. Are we to treat the whole industry of the world as an 
economic unit? Are we to adopt the thesis that every country 
should produce only that which it can produce cheapest and 
exchange such product or products for those that other countries 
can produce best? Are we to close down whole branches of any 
given industry and transfer them to some other country? If 
there were no boundaries, if there were no States, if there were no 
national sentiment, if it were possible to imagine for certain a 
condition of perpetual peace, that is very probably the course 
events would take. Nobody in the United States bothers very 
much if a certain part of American industry goes from the eastern 
states to the southern states. In American there is a continual 
transmigration of industry; a large part of the textile trade has 
left the eastern states for the southern states. At the present 
moment the steel industry, which was once in the eastern states 
and then travelled to Pittsburg and the area of the middle states, 
has been transferred to Alabama, which is in the south. If such 
things were to happen in Europe the outcry would be tremendous. 
It would be comparable to our steel industry suddenly wandering 
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to Petrograd and our cotton industry to Poland. Everybody 
would think that the end of the world had arrived. You see the 
same sort of process on a smaller scale; suppose the development 
of the coalfields in Kent substituted Kent coal for Northumber- 
land coal. It is very curious that this internal movement, which 
is undoubtedly taking place, receives very little attention from 
the economists or from the Press. It is disregarded as non- 
existent, so deeply-rooted in us is the idea of nationalism in 
industry and trade. 

What I have indicated would obviously be the kind of line 
which the idealists, walking peacefully and happily along the shores 
of Lake Geneva in a nice neutral country, might place before the 
enthusiastic band of brothers at the League of Nations Conference. 
But it is not the proposition which I am advancing to you this 
evening. We cannot, I am afraid, in our present stage of sin, 
at any rate in our present state of human feeling, operate on such 
lines. We cannot disregard the growth of units in nations. 
We cannot sacrifice the whole development of the nationalism of 
our country to purely economic considerations, Humanity in 
general is very little affected by economic considerations, but is 
largely stirred by sentimental ones. Therefore you cannot 
possibly handle the problem from a purely abstract point of view, 
as if you were living im vacuo. Again, can you assume that the 
world will remain in a state of perpetual peace, or do you see it 
as a place the development of which, in the future as in the past, 
will be frequently interrupted by war? A great deal depends on 
one’s point of view on these questions. I must confess that with 
the best will in the world, as I look round the world to-day, I 
do not see a secure prospect of perpetual peace. Nor are reminis- 
cences of post-War conditions sufficiently distant to enable me to 
say that I, personally, would consider it wise for this, or any other 
great country, to arrange international agreements of such a 
nature that the important industries, on which we may have to 
depend in war-time, would entirely cease to exist within these 
shores, and would not be able to be operated at a moment of need. 
Any such procedure would be of a very light-hearted and almost 
criminal character. It is equally difficult to visualise total 
disarmament. During the last War we were much handicapped 
in the provision of munitions by the fact that we were not in a 
position to make synthetic nitrate of ammonia. I am glad to 
say we have remedied that. We were also in a great difficulty 
because we could not make dyes. We have remedied that. We 
may have to run risks because we have to import our oil, but I 
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hope in a few years’ time we shall remedy that. Those are a few 
of what one may call the important key industries. In making 
an international cartel, responsible men would always have to 
keep in mind the fact that there are industries in this country 
which are so important to our national existence that even at 
some cost of economic considerations you would be bound to 
stimulate them and keep them alive and efficient. 

Then, we in Great Britain have another problem to deal with. 
We are not merely a country; we are an empire. We cannot cut 
ourselves off as an economic unit and treat ourselves as if we were 
a country like Germany. In our relations with Continental coun- 
tries we have always to remember that we must first consider how 
any step we take will affect the imperial economic unit. That 
is where the whole question of international cartels comes up 
with a bump against an extraordinarily difficult position. I would 
like to sound what I think is a necessary warning note. In 
discussions with Continental friends on the question of economic 
divisions I have noticed in them a tendency to ignore or deny 
the imperial aspect. They say: ‘‘ We want to deal with you as 
representing Great Britain.” I have always said: “‘ You cannot 
deal with me as representing Great Britain alone. You either 
deal with me as representing the British Empire or you do not 
deal with me at all. I do not admit that there is such a thing 
as Great Britain. I admit only one economic unit, and that is 
the British Empire.” 

It is absolutely essential for us to maintain that attitude and 
insist on it. If you insist on it you can get away with it. If 
you do not you are breaking the British Empire up into frag- 
ments. You will have Continental penetration into the Empire 
as you already have American penetration, much too much, in 
the Dominion of Canada. That Continental penetration into your 
Dominions will act as a disruptive force in the whole picture of 
the economic unit of the Empire. In all attempts, to which I 
am entirely favourable, to work in a close manner with Con- 
tinental countries that is an aspect which we can never afford to 
ignore. It is that danger which renders a good many people in 
this country rather frightened at the mere mention of international 
cartels. They see in them an attempt to draw us into the orbit 
of the European economic unit, and that tendency is quite alive 
to-day among many important interests on the Continent of 
Europe. To some extent it has gone to the point of trying to 
form what you may call a European economic unit complex 
against the United States, which is not altogether the best line 
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for Great Britain to take. So you will see the problem is not free 
from difficulty. 


I have spared you to-night any recital of the technical difficul- 
ties which arise in this matter, such as double taxation, the laws 
of different countries, the difficulties of exchange and the manage- 
ment of interlocking boards of directors. One could go on 
elaborating those points at enormous length, but I do not think 
that that would add very much to the value of the discussion. 

But what you are entitled to ask me is: What do you con- 
sider the line we ought to take in this problem which is more or 
less continuously at our doors? I would like to summarise it as 
follows: You must organise and rationalise British industry; 
you must endeavour to rationalise Imperial industry; you must 
combine Imperial arrangements with international co-operation ; 
and there is no reason, if those points are clearly grasped and kept 
in mind, why they should not proceed concurrently. Imperial 
consultation and international peace are both objects which we 
wish to achieve. They are both objects which are for the benefit 
of humanity. The one does not, to my mind, exclude the other, 
but the one should not be allowed in any way to destroy the 
other; they must possibly be followed on different lines, though 
at the same time. Great Britain will have some difficulties, as a 
free trade country always must, in negotiating international cartels. 
Protection also has advantages and disadvantages, but in negotia- 
tion the man behind the tariff wall always has something to 
bargain with, which the man in the free trade country has not. 
Anyone, who has any practical experience of bargaining with 
Continental people knows that the first thing they say is: “ You 
cannot export to our country because we have a tariff. How 
much of your market are you going to give us?”’ But we need 
not be unduly apprehensive. We have certain positive advan- 
tages which nobody can ever rid us of. One is our geographical 
advantage; the geographical advantage of this country from the 
point of view of export and shipping facilities and proximity to 
ports is only realised when one has to study carefully the relative 
advantages of works sites in this country as compared to works 
sites on the Continent. Another advantage is that of being able 
to ship almost directly in ocean-going ships, whereas, in Con- 
tinental countries, they are many hundred miles inland. Further, 
we have the advantage of financial stability and of political 
stability. We have the advantage, when all is said and done, 
of more stable conditions in labour matters than other countries. 
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We have also the advantage that goodwill carries for British goods 
throughout the world. In effect you can say that the balance is 
about even. 

That being so, the international cartel or movement for 
international combination and co-operation ought to be of great 
mutual benefit, not merely to the shareholders of a particular 
company whose directors are intelligent enough to reach such an 
arrangement, but also to all engaged in the industry, especially 
to the working man. Stability of employment is even more 
important to him than anybody else. Then there are the 
improvements in industry which would result in cheaper pro- 
duction. Cheaper production naturally implies the possibility of 
paying higher wages. It-also means cheaper goods, and therefore 
much increased consumption and a better standard of living for 
the community at large; or, if you take the widest scope of vision 
possible, what is for the benefit of one must ultimately tend to the 
benefit of all. As we are all beginning to understand that neither 
the impoverishment of classes nor the impoverishment of nations 
is for the benefit of anyone anywhere, just as we have all learned 
. that in making other countries poor we become poorer and not 
richer ourselves; just as intelligent observation in a country like 
the United States has shown that the greater the consuming 
capacity you can give to the people, the greater the profits you 
will make in your industry, so in the same way the greater the 
industrial progress that can be made in all countries the greater 
the benefits that will be derived. This may seem a bit of a 
paradox, but I hope that those who are thinking about this 
question will think it out carefully. It is too often assumed that 
in industry what is one nation’s gain is necessarily another nation’s 
loss. That is not a true picture. It is just as fallacious, since 
it is based on a static view of consumption, as was Ricardo’s wage 
law, which was based on a static view of the wage fund. The 
sooner people grasp the fact that industries are biological and 
dynamic, and not static, the better. 


I have tried to convey to you in a general form my views on 
this important subject. I have had a fairly long experience of 
the results of international combinations of many kinds. My 
experience on the whole has been that they operate favourably. 
The manner and method and scale on which each industry carries 
out its own consolidation can only be laid down and defined by 
those who are engaged in the particular industry concerned. In 
fact it is only the leaders of the industries themselves who can 
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translate the theoretical into the concrete. A great impetus can 
be given if those who are not immediately concerned in the 
mechanism will give a sympathetic benediction to the conception 
and, in that way, teach the public mind to regard these problems 
as I have endeavoured to regard them to-night—in a wide sense 
of general interest, of general benefit, and as one of the greatest 
potential factors towards international peace which I have yet 
been able to conceive. 


ALFRED Monn. 


Summary of the Discussion following the above address : 


SiR Hueco Hirst said that he was an unrepentant believer in 
cartels and in international understandings. A country that has free 
importation can only keep stable conditions for its industry by coming 
to an understanding nationally as well as internationally. If any 
country would benefit by such agreements, he believed this country 
would do so most. He agreed with Sir Alfred Mond that we had to 
consider the imperial aspect, and that imperial policy and international 
understandings should go together. The industry with which he was 
connected, namely, the Electrical Industry, had not as yet gone far 
in the process of amalgamation, but in certain sections national and 
international arrangements existed which had been for the good not 
only of all who have taken part, but equally so for the worker, the 
consumer and the country at large. It was difficult to realise that 
there should be so much objection to such understandings on the 
part of so many of our countrymen. But after all we were an older 
country than either Germany or America. Many of the works to 
which Sir Alfred Mond referred have been the property of families 
for many generations, and people did not like to part with their 
heirloonis. To convince such people that it was for their benefit 
was difficult. One of His Majesty’s Ambassadors who possessed a 
coal mine had told him during a recent visit to the Continent that 
he did not think his family would ever sell that mine to any combine. 
We should also realise that other countries are newer and have developed 
industrial leaders who are more of one type. In this country we had 
developed individually, and it was the more difficult to come to an 
understanding where so many different characters had to co-operate. 
Sir Alfred Mond advocated from experience the need for national 
efficiency. It could never be attained by a policy which asked only : 
“Ts it good for me?”’ The State was partner in all we produced, 
and must nowadays be considered in any industrial programme. 


Proressor D. H. MacGREGoR said that in reading the literature 
of the cartel movement he had found great difficulty in obtaining an 
answer to a number of questions. Sir Alfred Mond said that Great 
Britain must have an international movement subject to imperial 
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reservations. What did that mean? What exactly was included in 
the word “ rationalisation ’’? The Steel agreement had a very good 
Press, and incidentally started the “ band wagon,” as they said in 
America, in favour of international agreements. We were asked to 
express our sympathy for an extension of producer’s control from the 
national sphere to the international sphere, with all that that implied. 
People had consented to national cartels and trusts in Germany, and 
there was a large number of cartels in this country; in the iron and 
steel trade there were fifty or sixty. People had consented to all 
this so long as they felt that even with some tariff restriction, there 
was an appeal to the foreign producer; but when it was put to them 
that the national cartel should have an agreement with the foreigner 
about output, about reservation of the market, about prices, then 
the ordinary citizen, the consumer, would want to know where he 
was, and under what kind of control and under what kind of qualifica- 
tion that agreement was going to be carried out. We wanted to 
know in what way the conditions of the market were to be protected 
for the ordinary citizen and the consumer. Sir Alfred said there were 
a great many things on which the organised home producers and the 
organised foreign producers could agree. That was true. They could 
agree on dumping; they could agree on double taxation; they could 
_ agree on many of the conditions of competition; but it went beyond 
that. In the usual case it went as far as what was called the market 
agreement. Nearly all international agreements were market agree- 
ments. They said that every national body should have its home 
market. The problem to those of us who were doubtful about its 
extension was the qualification and the motive with which the agree- 
ment would be carried out. Professor Grossmann in his meznorandum 
said that they were going as far as possible in cartels in order to 
prevent trade from crossing frontiers. When you came down to the 
details, this was what was meant by rationalisation, and it was because 
of those difficulties that he felt that there were a great many questions 
to answer before general consent to this proposal could be expected. 


Mr. FRANCIS DEVERELL, while in entire sympathy with all that 
Sir Alfred Mond had said, asked for his opinion as to the effect of the 
working of international cartels on socialism and protection. He 
pointed out that socialists were generally antagonistic to cartels or big 
amalgamations of capital, and yet the merger or cartel was carrying 
out the idea of socialism in a business-like manner, so that if in the 
distant future the State might think fit to take control of industry, 
it could do so with a minimum of disturbance. He further asked 
Sir Alfred Mond how we could keep our engagements with our Conti- 
nental cartel partners, as to selling prices, without taking the right to 
impose tariffs against countries (outside the cartel) which might 
import into our country at lower prices than those fixed by the cartel. 
In fact the right to impose tariffs seemed to him to be a necessary 
corollary of the cartel system. 
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Str ALAN ANDERSON, the Chairman, said that he had never known 
whether the conferences in which shipowners conducted their business 
were cartels or not. He had learnt from a treatise published by the 
League of Nations that the shipping trade was one of the best organised 
in cartels, and so supposed shipping conferences were cartels. As 
these conferences were, in his opinion, necessary and good, some 
cartels were, in his opinion, good. His view was that if trade was to 
prosper it was very necessary that it should have the power to move 
and change and adjust itself to new conditions. It would be a great 
mistake to forbid traders to agree together, even if a political frontier 
divided them, unless it was clearly shown that their agreement was 
hostile to public policy. 


Mr. A. V. ALEXANDER, M.P., said that there was no doubt that the 
movement, first of the national cartel and now of the international 
cartel, was a realisation that the old Free Trade theory that competi- 
tion was the life of trade had been proved to be false, and that, instead, 
competition had produced a world movement, first of national com- 
bination and now of international combination. One of the results 
of the industrial revolution was that the world-wide problem of 
production was on a basis entirely unrelated to consumption. It 
was not possible under present conditions to arrange for the complete 
consumption of wealth in goods and services which could be produced. 
Therefore the people who had lived on the results of big business had 
come to say, as we prophesied long ago : ‘‘ Come, let us reason together. 
Let us no more cut each other’s throats; but let us see how far we can 
proceed to share the plunder.” The rise of the international cartel 
was the inevitable result of competition, and it would have a con- 
siderable influence on the basis of any move to national. ownership 
in the future, especially in regard to what we refer to in this country 
as staple industries. But from the co-operative point of view the 
question which had to be faced very seriously was what exactly it 
was proposed to do in the international cartels? Was it proposed 
to merge the share interests, exchange technical information, draw up 
various territorial agreements, solely from the point of view of how far 
the profits of the shareholders of the various nationalities in the merger 
could be enhanced or maintained, or was it proposed to raise the standard 
of life of the consumers throughout the world who were affected by 
international cartels? The co-operative movement in Great Britain 
had built up a wholesale and retail business of three hundred millions 
a year, and there was a world movement of fifty million members and 
a total trade of many hundred millions sterling. The basis upon which 
that had been done was that the solution of the human problem 
was not to be found by the amalgamation of rich and vested interests, 
but by the use of the whole of the surplus of industry for increasing 
the demand of the common consumer. They held the view that the 
greatest amount of employment and thereby happiness came from 
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supplying the common necessities of life in goods, services and com- 
forts on a gradually increasing scale to the whole of the communities 
that made up the nations of the world. They were proving it in their 
own national organisations of five million members, and hoped to be 
able to demonstrate it more widely still in the international organisa- 
tion with which they were now connected. Another point was, what 
was likely to be the effect of international cartels upon international 
labour? If the international cartel came there would be no failure 
to have an adequate keeping in step of the organisation of the workers 
engaged by these international cartels. Whether that would lead to 
peace in industry depended on whether the international cartel was 
so worked as to keep up the purchasing power of the workers in the 
various industries; otherwise he could vision that with the growth 
of the cartel there would come such a growth of industrial class 
suspicion and class war as would never have obtained without the 
growth of such a movement as Sir Alfred Mond had referred to that 
evening. 


Mr. J. A. Hopson said that he had listened in vain for any adequate 
recognition of the fact that the whole drift and meaning of the cartel 
movement was the establishment of a fairly effective monopoly in the 
' different countries, which so far as he could understand would be 
under no public control. The object of monopoly was to fix prices 
at a point which would yield a maximum net profit, and there was 
nothing in the nature of things to secure the consumer against abuse 
of that power. It depended entirely upon what the economic theorists 
called elasticity of demand. If demand was such that the rise of 
prices would greatly diminish demand, then there was some natural 
security against the abuse of the power, but otherwise the power of 
the monopolist to raise prices to get his maximum profit was large. 
Then if this movement of cartelisation went very far, we should be 
up against a new conflict, a conflict between organised strong trades 
and organised weaker trades, and the weaker would go to the wall 
in the sense that they would have to pay the prices dictated by the 
trust. 


Str WILLIAM LARKE said that if we were to re-establish inter- 
national trade with reasonable expedition, it could only be by positive 
reconstructive action of an international character. As an industrial 
country we must learn to think industrially. He could not but believe 
that Sir Alfred Mond was entirely right in the views he advocated. 
After all, the consumer could protect himself. What was an inter- 
national cartel for? Industrialists entered into agreements nationally 
and internationally for the development and expansion of their 
business in the hope that they would employ more people. That 
Great Britain should have a million and a quarter unemployed was 
something that industrialists considered as a reproach, but a reproach 
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that they could not remove without the assistance of the consuming 
public. 


S1R ALFRED Monn, in reply, said that some of the speakers appar- 
ently still held the antiquated idea that business men sat solemnly 
round a table with a view to shoving up prices. That was so anti- 
quated a view of the method on which modern business was carried 
out that it did not occur to anyone who was carrying on modern 
business. It was to their interest to reduce the cost of production, 
because by reducing the cost of production they were able to reduce 
the selling prices. By reducing the selling prices the consumption of 
the world was increased, and by increasing the consumption of the 
world they hoped to make more money. It was not altruism, but it 
was a business proposition. What was all this talk about consumers 
and producers? Who were the consumers except the producers? 
What were the millions of people in the Trades Unions? Were they 
the consumers or were they producers? In their industry they were 
obviously producers. In their industry they were always out for 
plunder! The producer to him was the man engaged in industry 
from the bottom to the top. He would like to give him a higher 
standard of living, but he could only do this by a more intelligent 
method of handling industry and a greater standardisation of prices 
to ensure continued and steady employment. With regard to 
Socialism, his objection was that it would not work because political 
considerations were brought into industry under which it could not be 
carried on. He thought it possible to achieve something which might 
carry out some of the organising ideas of Socialism in a business-like 
way. If large amalgamations or international agreements were found 
to be operating to the detriment of the national interest, the com- 
munity should have power to put some limitation or restriction on 
their methods, but he did not believe that, in practice, such abuses 
would occur. That power was behind every Government. Mono- 
polies which became oppressive always defeated themselves. How 
many attempts had been made to corner the supplies of a primary 
material? How many copper and wheat pools had not been formed 
by clever speculators torun up prices? Each had broken down because 
hidden supplies were thrown on the market. The immediate interest 
of people responsible for huge capitals, huge enterprise, was not the 
dividend of one year or two years but for twenty or fifty years’ develop- 
ment. Therefore he confessed that he was quite unshaken by some 
of the apprehensions he had heard. Every system has advantages 
and disadvantages, but he thought that the balance of advantage 
was along the line he had indicated. The disadvantages would have 
to be corrected if they occurred, but the world would always be 
capable of correcting them before they did any serious damage. 











BISMARCK AND THE GERMANY OF TO-DAY 


(Paper read by Herr Emil Ludwig, author of “‘ Wilhelm II,” 
“ Napoleon ”’ and “‘ Bismarck,” on June 16th, 1927.) 


AFTER thanking Lord Haldane for his friendly welcome, 
which gives me more honour than I deserve, I must ask your kind 
permission to use my manuscript, for the knowledge of foreign 
languages is greater in my country than the art of speaking them. 
The great number of translations we possess may be taken as an 
expression of what Goethe called ‘‘ the interventional réle’’ of 
Germans in Europe. 

Our central position may be one of the reasons why Germans 
are more interested in foreign nations than vice versa, and though 
aeroplanes have made London and Berlin neighbour cities, 
mutual understanding is less than might be expected between 
peoples of a kindred race. I hasten to confess, however, that one 
of the chief reasons for misunderstanding lies with us. I suppose 
Germans are as keen analysts as the English, but they lack your 
sense of humour and irony. On attaining positions of power our 
people generally lose the quality of seeing their own limitations. 
From such personal details decisive facts are derived. Respect 
for State authority is innate in people who are at the same time 
gifted with a most roaming temperament intellectually. For 
this reason there has, for centuries past, been with us a gulf 
between those in authority and the “ intellectuals,” and, instead 
of fertilising each other, as in England, they conflict with one 
another or keep apart. 

The fateful fact that in Germany the political and intellectual 
forces of the country take separate, sometimes even hostile, ways 
can be traced from the days of Erasmus to Nietzsche, from Kepler 
to Einstein. When Germany appears externally powerful and 
internally united, intellectual life is stagnant; when intellectual 
life, on the other hand, is in flower, you will find it growing in a 
state of outward impotence and inner dismemberment. The 
great period of German intellectual life from Bach to Schubert 
and from Lessing to Goethe’s death is but one example of this 
phenomenon. German intellectuals, like Humboldt, have tried 
in vain to build a golden bridge over the abyss. This unhappy 
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fact, which might almost be looked upon as a law, is connected 
with some of the innermost virtues of the German people. As they 
are inclined naturally to obey, and perhaps love power more than 
liberty, they prefer to follow the order of authority rather than 
their own conscience. Freedom from outward responsibility leaves 
the spirit at its ease. What is called the German Gemiit—an un- 
translatable word—works as a direct antidote to self-government. 
If these qualities are said to be parts also of the Slavonic character, 
let me remind you that Prussians and Austrians, the leading tribes 
in Germany, have strong Slavonic elements. 

Imagination and music—the best German qualities—have 
never tried to influence political life. The only experiment in 
this direction was a total failure; Goethe, who tried to modernise 
a small duchy, lost ten years of his youth. He resigned his office 
of prime minister in order to return to his studies, and spoke with 
some envy of English politicians who were allowed to write books 
without being laughed at. Perhaps not purely by chance England, 
the greatest political nation in Europe, has hardly any musical 
production, whereas Germany, the most musical people on the 
Continent, is latest in political development. 

This strange division of State affairs and intellectual life has 
also caused many misunderstandings about eminent men in 
Germany. This was the case with Bismarck. Since Goethe, no 
German has been so wholly misunderstood by his people to their 
own loss. His depreciation of intellectual powers in State affairs 
seems to have been grafted on public opinion of himself. While 
still in office he was styled the man of blood and iron, and as 
Germans preferred to see him as a man in top-boots who struck 
down his opponents with furious looks, foreign countries soon 
adopted this version of him. He knew how to make himself 
popular in Germany and therefore always went to the Reichstag 
in uniform, although the high collars so greatly disturbed him that 
he invented a military costume for his own convenience, which 
caused the marble mask of Moltke to smile. 

This crude and false conception of Bismarck, which is alive to 
this day, created the German ideal of a statesman and fatally 
influenced political education in Germany. This misunderstand- 
ing spread out over Europe; and the peoples of the neighbouring 
countries exclaimed, “‘ What spirit governs this people that they 
should degrade their finest statesman to the guise of a swash- 
buckler!’’ I believe this popular legend of the Iron Chancellor 
largely accounted for the erroneous opinion of Germany which 
became widespread in the World War and is still held. But now 
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there is a younger generation in Germany which does not fear to 
look at Bismarck’s true face. It is still a great face. We now 
learn from him because we believe we have discovered in him the 
true and the more interesting man. Allow me to give some slight 
touches of his character: since he was for twenty years the 
dictator of Germany and, besides that, a man of genius, his special 
qualities were destined to model a period of European history. 


His relation to England may be taken as an example of his 
specific reactions. He first fell in love with Lord Byron, then 
with two beautiful English girls—all in the course of a year. He 
was at that time twenty-two years of age, with no profession and 
no money, the son of a country gentleman who was deeply in debt. 
He was neither officer, State official, nor landowner—only an 
elegant rider, fencer, drinker and adventurer. His only out- 
standing feature was a strong self-opinion, sustained by personal 
courage. The two English ladies forsook him. Five years later 
Bismarck, now a landowner and in better circumstances, comes 
to this island, lands in Hull, and is immediately affronted by a 
. passer-by who reprimands him for whistling on a Sunday. He 
turns on his heel, goes back on board the ship, and steams on to 
Scotland. On returning to London, later on, the greatest 
impression he received was the arrival of the Lords at the Houses 
of Parliament, because all arrived on horseback, not a single 
carriage being seen. He greatly admired the York Hussars 
because their remount horses were so lavishly fed. He also 
appreciated the big dishes in the hotels, which were served at 
choice. After having singled out these rather strange and original 
things for remark, he praised the extraordinary politeness of 
Englishmen and the modesty and intelligence of the lower classes. 
Here you find his self-opinion, his touchiness, his appreciation of 
form, admiration of wealth, but also a high degree of objectivity. 

Bismarck really always had a liking for Englishmen. He did 
not love them; but whom did he love? Hardly the Germans asa 
whole, for he hated Austrians, Perhaps he loved the Prussians, 
but in reality, he only loved Brandenburg, his native country. 
Nevertheless, he writes, as an ambassador, from Frankfort: 
“* As to foreign countries, I have sympathy only with England and 
Englishmen, but they do not care for our love.” His was a 
character that does not easily make advances, but that always 
expects them. 

Pride and revolt against any reigning power belonged to 
Bismarck’s inmost soul. If you add to this his personal courage 
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and his extreme faculty of hate, you have the motive force of his 
actions. There was no discipline or obedience about him, even in 
connection with the royal power. He was quite revolutionary. 
Had he been born the son of a poor man, he might well have 
seized the red flag. This tendency was inherited from his 
ancestors, who were typical rebellious feudals. The father of 
Frederick the Great had warned his son of the Bismarcks in his will. 
All the qualities of the so-called ‘“‘ Junkers,” with whom he is 
always associated, were missing in him. In his youth he started 
three times to enter State service, and three times he shied at the 
fences of bureaucratism. He even refused to enter military 
service, although he excelled in riding and fencing—he tried to 
shirk it on the pretext of a fencing wound. At that time he wrote 
in a letter : 


“T had rather mot command than obey. I want to make my 
own music or none. In countries governed absolutely great 
politicians have hardly ever been moved by patriotism; generally 
they are moved by ambition, by the will to command, the wish 
to be admired and renowned. I confess I am not free from these 
passions, and the honours given to parliamentary statesmen like 
Peel, O’Connell and Mirabeau would electrify my mind. But for 
the advantage of being called ‘ Your Excellency,’ and becoming 
hypochondriacal and diseased in breast and bowels from long 
sittings, I would never exchange my independence.” 


This natural verve has been blotted out by dynastic histori- 
ography. Even to-day Bismarck’s heirs try to depict him as a 
loyal servant of kings. This subversive tendency, which he 
discovered in himself and dared to follow, is just the quality which 
is admired by a new generation, educated by Nietzsche. With 
him there was little talk of loyalty and religion, although he later 
on accepted these two words in his dictionary. Here you clearly 
have a man novarum rerum cupidus. 

Such a character naturally could not enter a Royal Prussian 
office in the regular way. At the age of thirty Bismarck had 
given up love affairs and a career, he had given up playing the 
interesting Don Juan to young Pomeranian countesses, he had 
given up his project of taking military service in India—instead 
he had brought order to the indebted estates inherited from his 
father, and had married a young Baroness who was to make 
him happy to the end of his life because she always obeyed him. 

Suddenly, in 1847, the King of Prussia convenes the first 
Parliament. Bismarck, who has no connection with the Court, 
at once sees his chance. He plays Coriolanus at country meetings 
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and is elected, although his only political deed was an article in 
defence of fox-hunting written against democratic reproaches in a 
local paper. An irony of history allows the great despiser of 
parliaments to enter his extraordinary career by the door of the 
first German Parliament. 

But he at once saw that it was more difficult for a genius 
than for a well-connected courtier to rise to the Wilhelmstrasse. 
That is why he at once sought connection with the Kamarilla and 
adopted an attitude pleasing to the King. This Sovereign did 
somehow feel the superiority of Bismarck’s talents, and ultimately 
put him, without the least preparation, into the most important 
post of Ambassador to the German Confederation. Here, in 
Frankfort, he began his brilliant career, and in eight years he 
trained himself to become a statesman. 

But what are the qualities in his character from which a 
modern republican can learn? In what way can he be our 
example? To begin with, there are his brilliant reports, written 
in a strikingly personal style, the originality of which reminds one 
of Luther, which are full of ideas and novelties, humour and 
philosophy. For thirty years Bismarck developed a number of 
talents, rarely found in Germany, which created a new epoch. 
Firstly, he showed himself free of all ideology, and quite indifferent 
to any form of State; in foreign affairs he was ready to go with or 
against England, with or against France, and in internal politics, 
with or against Liberals. This is what was later on called 
“ Realpolitik,’ and what to-day is given the name of “ Sacro 
Egoismo.”” He was always ready to come to terms with yester- 
day’s enemy and, as to veges dei gratia, he even spoke of the 
ridiculous pretensions of German princes to sovereignty. To read 
in Bismarck: ‘‘ When and with what signs have all European 
States ceased to be revolutionary? People seem to forgive them 
their illegitimate birth when there is no more danger to be 
feared,” is to be reminded of the recognition to-day accorded by 
Europe to new States despite their revolutionary origins. 

The second quality we admire in him is his fearless criticism 
of monarchy. This “ royalist,” who is always shown in the 
attitude of the ‘‘ most humble and obedient servant’ and who, 
indeed, used to speak of his feudal duties to his King, in private 
conversations, records of which have only recently been published, 
relieved his humour in most relentless aphorisms on kings and 
courts. Altogether the tragic problem of Bismarck’s soul lay in 
the fact that a born ruler was in all outward appearances forced 
to be a king’s servant. 
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The third example he gives us is his diplomatic genius, that is, 
the art of handling men, a very rare gift amongGermans. Onthe 
whole you can say of Bismarck that, though he is very German in 
his composition, his individual virtues and weaknesses are by no 
means typically German. How great was his art in keeping 
Napoleon III in a state of expectation for years until he finally 
surprised him by the completion of the German Empire! With 
the same dexterity he fed the vanity of Gortschakow and engaged 
revolutionary spirits to write for his papers. With still greater 
art he knew how to attract Lassalle, who was perhaps his most 
eminent adversary, and even almost succeeded in winning him 
over. In the attitude of an ‘“‘ open-hearted fellow ” he was never 
better understood than by one of your great statesmen. At a 
diplomatic dinner in London, shortly before being made Prime 
Minister, he outlined his true programme with frankness. Every- 
body took him for a bluffer. Only Disraeli understood him and 
said: ‘‘ Take care of that man; he means what he says ! ” 

With unrivalled perfection for thirty years he conducted his 
intercourse with his King, whose consent he needed for his plans 
as the inventor needs the help of a financier. He built up their 
mutual relation as that of a son to a father, the King being 
twenty years his elder. 

During those years many dramatic scenes occurred between 
these two men—at Nicholsburg in ’66, at Versailles in ’71, at 
Gastein in ’76. Even when Bismarck was at his height, the King 
would oppose his projects. This fine old gentleman always 
shrank back from Bismarck’s aggressive plans. He swore he 
would never in his life draw his sword against his cousin Habsburg ; 
he implored the Chancellor to conciliate France in the Spanish 
conflict—in vain. He was pushed on by Bismarck’s dynamic 
energy. When, however, the King had entered into a war, he felt 
and acted only as a soldier and would never give up what he had 
conquered. After he had, quite against his will, won Schleswig, 
he said: “ That gives you an appetite to begin a new war.” In 
this way he was first puiled forward by his dangerous Minister, 
then dragged back again. This manceuvre was thus subsequently 
summed up by Bismarck: “I have carried him on my shoulders 
to the Imperial Throne.”’ 

A further almost unknown and quite modern characteristic 
was his “ European” tendency. He often called himself a 
European, laughed at what he called “‘ vulgar patriotism,” and 
said that all nations were equally brave. He never believed in, 
or said: “‘ An deutschem Wesen soll die Welt genesen.” It is 
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true he thought Prussians were the best of the German tribes, 
but in this he was prejudiced by his birth. 

Yet he never believed his own class to be of sole importance. 
From his youth he was accustomed to write sardonic criticisms 
of his kinsmen, and excelled himself in his satiric remarks on 
princes in the camp at Versailles. 

Last, but not least, he was unequalled in his personal courage, 
which nowadays seems to be found less among leading politicians 
than among martyrs for coming ideas. This pluck he showed in 
his duels as a student and as a delegate. His courage seems 
greater still, in a more negative sense, in his moderation after 
victories. He’alone had conceived the Prusso-Austrian War, 
and had forced it to come about. Yet, when the victorious 
generals wanted to march on to Vienna, he ironically suggested 
in the presence of the King, during the War Council: ‘“ It would 
be better to march on to Constantinople, and there to found a new 
East Roman Empire, leaving Prussia to look after herself.” 
When the King argued that the guilty should be punished, he said : 
“We do not stand here for judgment, but to make politics for 
Prussia. Austria’s rivalry against us is not worse than ours 
against Austria.” In this classical answer (which should be acted 
upon in our own days) and in the peace without annexations and 
indemnities which he forced upon the King, Bismarck’s art of 
government reaches its summit. By this means he at once won 
over his enemy and made him an ally. If, at the same time, he 
annexed some small German duchies he only added to the cen- 
tralisation of the rather complicated Fatherland. 

To Europe’s great disadvantage, Bismarck’s influence was not 
so great in 1871. Here, too, he rightly foresaw the impossibility 
of keeping a strange country in subordination and, a year before 
the war, he privately told a friend how he was trying to avoid 
it: “ For in the end, if we do take Alsace, we must always keep 
troops in Strassburg. That cannot possibly go on for ever, for 
one day the French will find new allies and then things will take a 
serious turn.”” In Versailles he opposed for weeks the annexation 
of Lorraine; at last, however, he was overruled by the raging 
generals, who, as in other countries and at later times, are said to 
be stronger than foreseeing diplomats. 

However, Bismarck’s character also showed that balance of 
virtues and failings that Goethe compared to the light-loving 
branches and earth-bound roots of a tree. We, in the younger 
generation, are therefore quite aware that many features in 
Bismarck’s character must, at certain points, be taken as a 
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warning. For instance, we recognise as political faults based on 
the weaker sides of his nature his Treaty of Frankfort of 1871 and 
his fight against socialism. 

On the whole his was a thoroughly complex nature, symbolised 
even by his body. A giant of heavy stature, he astonished every- 
one by his high voice, which was as little compatible with the 
dictator as his faltering speech. This man, in whom Mephisto 
and Faust were equally mixed, had to fight for everything, even 
for his words. Therefore, being highly musical, he always 
preferred Beethoven’s music to Mozart’s. This misanthrope, who 
hated towns and men, and loved woods and trees, and who was 
always longing for the country, at once became restless when he 
was there, and strove to return to his office. No situation in life 
could satisfy him. He was like the ‘‘ wanderer ” in Schubert’s 
song: “‘ Dort wo du nicht bist, dort ist das Gliick.” Very rarely, 
and only in the midst of his family, he, who disdained glory, 
enjoyed hours of serene simplicity and happiness. But even this 
family had to obey strictly, and he relentlessly destroyed the love 
projects of his eldest son, the only reason being that the lady, 
though of equal social standing, was related to his political 
opponents. 

This man, who enjoyed the pleasure of the table and of good 
wines, was for half the time of his life in a melancholy mood. 
This man of iron will three times fell, during the deciding hours of 
his life, into crying hysterics. When he had attained his end, 
and was proclaiming the German Empire at Versailles, he did so 
with a panting breast, a trembling voice and a pale face. Soon 
afterwards he satirised this same scene and called himself the 
accoucheur of this Empire’s birth. Just these contradictions, 
which are manifested in many ways, show him as a Nordic 
character, that is, one who can clothe the heat of feeling in an icy 
mantle of action, like the artist at his work. This restless to and 
fro of pathos and criticism, of love of duty and ambition, of 
resignation and activity, of faithfulness and revenge, go to the 
making of an artist, and it is not mere chance that the land ‘of 
music should need an artist to gather it together. For the 
Germans had to be united against their own will; their greatest 
virtue, individualism, being at the same time the root of their 
greatest weakness—a discord of a thousand years. 


These qualities of a complex nature, these defects of a man of 
genius, have thrown their shadow on the Empire he created. 
Owing to his powerful position his character affected the most 
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distant members of the nation, and has spread its influence even 
up to the present day. For in spite of all his knowledge of life 
and his mental brilliance, Bismarck created a most unspiritual 
epoch in Germany. A German diplomat well known in England, 
Georg von Bunsen, very acutely expressed this fact in these words : 
‘“‘ Bismarck has made Germany great and the Germans small.” 
The feeling of daily growing power and, above all, the money that 
came flowing in after the victories spoilt the German mentality. 
Once again the law we spoke of earlier showed its influence— 
the forces of Intellect and State divided. Nobody had inter- 
course with this Chancellor, although he was not only the most 
powerful but also the most interesting man in Germany. Of all 
the great authors and artists, historians and law-scholars, philo- 
sophers and naturalists who adorned Germany for thirty years, 
there is hardly a single one who personally was acquainted with 
Bismarck. Most of them were his opponents. Everywhere 
Bismarck’s disdainful epigrams on ideologists were broadcast. 
He liked to strengthen his position at home by praising the methods 
of violence which, however, he seldom made use of in foreign 
affairs. 

More and more he had spun himself into the web of European 
politics, and if at his table politics were now and then forgotten, 
intellectual topics were, however, prohibited. Important for- 
eigners who appeared in Berlin society rarely saw Bismarck. 
In the end he was nothing but a too heavy load weighing on his 
own creation. He allowed no individuality to develop in his 
vicinity, he degraded his ministers into personal secretaries and, 
furthermore, was nearly always invisible, living in his woods and 
from there sending out his flashes of lightning. No wonder that 
he misunderstood the great popular movement of his old age, 
socialism, and that he believed in shooting it to pieces. 

In this way the defects of his nature grew and, as in classic 
tragedy, this hero fell by his own faults. For it was not only the 
temperament of a young Emperor but the Constitution which he 
had himself framed which caused his fall. He had given the King 
too strong a position and had neglected Parliament: he had 
always called himself the servant of the King. When the King 
therefore looked the other way the Chancellor must lose the game. 
This autocrat could suffer an irresolute old man at his side, but 
not a youth filled with a natural desire for action. 

In the political contest which resulted from the socialist bills, 
the young Kaiser was right, Bismarck wrong. The motives of 
the younger man were right and Bismarck’s dismissal might have 
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been a great deed if the Kaiser had proved a genius. Instead of 
this, in the new government indiscretion at once came to the top. 
The days of Bismarck’s fall bear the marks of Greek tragedy. 
You remember the coincidence of his dismissal and the end of the 
Russian entente with Germany. In vain he tried, during the 
last days and weeks that he was still in office, to rescue what had 
been the pivot of his foreign policy, and to renew the expiring 
agreement with Russia. The responsibility for the new policy 
rested solely with the Kaiser and will remain so in the eyes of 
history. He alone decided the question of either following 
Bismarck’s last counsels or of giving in to the first advices of the 
latter’s enemies. The result was, twe months later, the overtures 
of Russia to France, and two years later still the order of the 
Tsar that the republican Marseillaise, which until then had been 
considered odious in the ears of Russian imperialists, should be 
played for his French ally in Kronstadt. This first decision of 
the new Kaiser resulted, therefore, in the alliance between the 
two dangerous neighbours of Germany, which Bismarck had 
always known how to prevent. So there is a direct connection 
between March 1890 and July 1914. 

Nevertheless Bismarck owed something to the Kaiser. It was 
only after these events that the one-time hated dictator became a 
popular figure. The Germans care more for their heroes than for 
their philosophers, more for their martyrs than for their heroes. 
Bismarck’s mental attitude now took a tragic turn. Hostile to 
princes, whose position he had supported too long, idol of a people 
he had despised too long, he recognised—and this too late—the 
faults of the Constitution he had built up and confessed this in his 
conversations and speeches. His last counsel was the reinforce- 
ment of the German Parliament at the expense of the King. Thus 
Bismarck, the people’s enemy, voted at the end, as at the begin- 
ning of his career, for Parliament. 

After observing Wilhelm’s régime for over seven years, 
Bismarck, shortly before his death, foresaw and predicted the 
decay of the Hohenzollern dynasty, the rise of the German people, 
a great coalition of other Powers against Germany, and the 
German Republic. 


Germany was in no way prepared for a republic. Few on- 
lookers noticed the rapid disappearance of ancient Prussian 
virtues, nurtured by the old Emperor William and Bismarck, 
under the régime of their successors, nor how the growing appreci- 
ation of money loosened the feudal bonds. Only during the War 
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did the middle class become partly aware of the moral weakening 
of the ruling class which had always passed for the pattern 
of altruistic patriotism. Astonishment grew when the ruling 
class continued to deny the claims of the fighting and starving 
masses. Was it not natural that these masses—after the War 
had been lost by leaders trained for centuries in the art of fighting 
—should now revolt against them? This was, I should like to add, 
the first real revolt in Germany since Luther’s day. History 
portrays our people as the most obedient and least revolutionary 
in Europe and even calls our only real revolution the ‘“ Refor- 
mation.”” Even after the terrible defeat, even on November 8th, 
1918, the Socialist leaders in Berlin did not intend to destroy the 
Monarchy. The princes themselves by their own conduct forced 
it on them. It was a most surprising thing that twenty-two 
German reigning families should disappear from the field of action 
without the least resistance, that a class that for two centuries 
had enjoyed all privileges of the State, had claimed all leading 
positions in the army and in politics, should surrender without 
trying to fight. This may be partly excused by the example of a 
fugitive War Lord, but it cannot be solely explained by Wilhelm’s 
flight. That not only one but so many dynasties, that not only 
one but hundreds of families, should disappear without the least 
effort to defend themselves, must be taken as a general sign of 
decay. 

After so many centuries of self-government you in this country 
can scarcely imagine the feelings of the German people at this time. 
Up to 1918 we in Germany rarely had other than aristocrats in 
the chief government posts—never a barrister, member of parlia- 
ment, business man, shipowner, industrialist, journalist, and 
certainly never a Jew. The dozen families that for fifty years 
have ruled our country have produced some eminent personalities, 
and some of them honour me with their friendship, but the 
majority of these counts and princes lacked the qualities necessary 
for the posts to which their birth entitled them. The failure of 
these families and of their dynasties made republicans of us. 
We decided that he who ceases to defend his position is no longer 
capable of ruling. You will understand the difficulty I have in 
speaking of these things in a foreign country. I do so because I 
think they are the great justification of a strong but misled nation. 

In the Republic of to-day Bismarck’s name is as much dis- 
cussed as it was in the days of the Empire. When, after our 
defeat, the chief culprits were looked for, a small number of my 
countrymen cited him and said that his policy had always been 
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wrong. The majority, however, are willing to annihilate anybody 
who dares to criticise anything he did. Those circles which are 
connected with the murder of democratic politicians daily misuse 
his name to shelter their flag. 

Both sides are wrong. We may regret Bismarck’s method of 
uniting Germany by the expulsion of Austria, but this less success- 
ful act of his cannot make him responsible for the breakdown of 
1918. The first peace of Versailles contained injustices, but it 
can in no way be made responsible for the second. Furthermore, 
it was more difficult to take a ‘‘ European ” view in 1871 than in 
1918. 

Our destiny was really decided not under Bismarck but under 
his Imperial opponent or, as we might say, successor, for Wilhelm 
II ruled nearly as absolutely as did Bismarck. It was Bismarck 
who, three times between the years ’70 and ’go0, saved the Euro- 
pean peace, who refused all further acquisitions of land for the 
new Reich, who fought against the creation of a navy and the 
acquisition of colonies—the two great symbols of imperialism— 
only countenancing the two latter on a very small scale. At 
the height of his power he was the last great obstacle to imperial- 
ism and the wars he had made had for their sole aim the unity of 
Germany. Bismarck did not love war; he was far too great an 
artist in politics not to prefer the victories of his pen and of his 
words to victories won by the swords of others. It was he who 
always warned against allowing Austria to enter any Balkan 
adventures. He never placed his whole confidence in Austria, 
who already seemed brittle, but he alternately took the part of 
Russia and of Austria, and said of these countries : ‘‘ I am holding 
two big dogs, and have to keep them apart, firstly, so that they 
should not unite to attack us, and secondly, that they should not 
tear each other to pieces.” 

In summing up Bismarck’s principles and tactics during the 
crisis of this period, we come to the conclusion that he would have 
avoided the mistakes of the German Government from 1890 to 
1914. His fundamental idea was that Germany, so dangerously 
situated between great neighbours—the absolute reverse of 
splendid isolation—must centralise all her vital powers and avoid 
all peripheric adventures. Bismarck said: ‘“‘ The whole of the 
Balkans is not worth the bones of a Pomeranian grenadier.”’ 
Wilhelm said: ‘“ Berlin—Bagdad.” Bismarck said: “ Our 
security lies inside our frontiers.” Wilhelm said: ‘‘ Our future 
lies on the water.” Bismarck spoke of business with Austria, 
Wilhelm spoke of Nibelungentreue. Bismarck always held the 
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Russian thread in one hand, Wilhelm cut it through. Bismarck, 
to discredit France, published the French project against Belgium ; 
Wilhelm marched into Belgium. Bismarck again and again tried 
to bring about an alliance with England; Wilhelm refused the 
English offer. Bismarck preached Prussian frugality; Wilhelm 
acted “‘ Splendid Germany.” Bismarck made treaties; Wilhelm 
made speeches. Bismarck fought; Wilhelm fled. 

Bismarck can never be called a pacifist ; he was, and remained 


a fighter, and always believed in cannon. He would not have | 


understood the League of Nations, but then, remember he was 
born in 1815! Nevertheless, German republicans of to-day 
think very highly of him. His greatest mistake enhanced his 
genius. He was convinced that the dynasties alone could hold 
together the union which he had dreamed of ‘and then created. 
“If we assume,” he once wrote in his memoirs, “‘ that all the 
German dynasties disappeared, the feeling of racial kinship would 
not suffice to keep the tribes together.”” Twenty years later what 
was then a fabulous theory was realised, and history shows that 
his work was stronger than his belief. All the princes disappeared 
in a day, the Empire was menaced as never before, the border 
countries were tempted to leave the Union, and yet it held 
together. Here we see that Bismarck’s house had been so 
strongly built that it could stand an inner transformation. This 
nation, innocent, bona fide, industrious though half-starved, 
clung together because the tribes and not the dynasties were the 
essence of union. On the contrary, the reigning houses had for 
centuries prevented the union by personal jealousies, and these 
very jealousies are the chief reason that they will never return. 
Had Germany had but one ruler, he would have been back 
already. 

Rathenau had the courage to write during the War: “ If the 
Kaiser and his paladins return through the Brandenburger Tor 
as they went out, there would be no logic in history.” He has 
been passionately attacked for saying this, and yet he was as good 
a German as the others, and like the others wished Germany to 
win the great game. We, on the other hand, feared that the 
arrogance of the privileged military caste would be immensely 
increased by victory. Perhaps you can hardly imagine the ups and 
downs which took place in the feelings of the more intelligent 
and foreseeing men in Germany. Nobody—not even the Com- 
munists—entered the War in 1914 with the intention of bringing 
about the Revolution. Even during the last year of the War 
there was no armed preparation for the Revolution—it was not 
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even in men’s thoughts. The crisis when it came greatly em- 
barrassed the Opposition. On the 8th November there was no 
demand among the Socialists for the abdication of the Hohen- 
zollerns. Five hundred courageous officers—had they been there 
—might have preserved the monarchy for a monarchical people. 

These events exercise the greatest influence at the present 
time. Asin a tragedy the plot can only be made interesting by 
being carefully introduced, so our Revolution lacked suggestive 
power owing to want of preparation. Nobody had been trained 
to lead the Revolution, and for this reason it was technically 
impossible to dismiss the higher Government officials from the 
Ministries. In this way the first Ministers of the Republic became - 
dependent on their under-secretaries; they even admired the 
ability of their Geheimraete, who had learned the technical details 
of government under the old régime. The métier was stronger 
than ideas. You have no idea how hard even a man like. 
Rathenau had to struggle against the heavy ballast of the Foreign 
Office. 

Another great difficulty is the social side of this question. 
It is not considered good manners, in our country, to be a Repub- 
lican. Perhaps a few outsiders, a few younger writers, are for- 
given if they call themselves Republicans, and people think : 
“Let them alone; they might do us more harm than we can do 
them good.” 

A man like Dr. Stresemann is in a difficult position. We 
think -he is the man in the right place, because for two years 
he has followed the only possible course left for Germany. But 
he has always to be prepared for counter-acts in his own ranks, 
and cannot perhaps always supervise the actions of his officials. 

You have read about our flag difficulties. In my opinion 
it was a mistake to change the flag at Weimar when we changed 
our Constitution. If under the pressure of defeat the German 
people were deprived of their sword, in which most of them had 
believed, they ought to have kept to the flag which had never 
been dishonoured. However, to-day we must stick to the new 
flag. Asa matter of fact the old flag had no tradition in Germany. 
The year ’48, when it was created, is less known in Germany than 
the Reformation, although the latter took place four hundred 
years ago. 

Furthermore, there exists a sort of bad conscience with many 
Republicans. They seem to have the feeling of a boy who has run 
away from school and is afraid to meet his master. When I said 


to a German prince that the conservatives had no further need 
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of kings, as they had attained government without them, he 
gave me the witty reply: ‘‘ That is why I believe the democrats 
will call them back.” These old Tory families, now that they have 
come back to power, have relentlessly done what the Republicans 
could not manage to do: they have rigorously dismissed the few 
officials left by the Republicans. That is why some of our 
Government offices resemble pyramids of black, white and red 
stones crowned by a black, red and golden flag. 

These are not symptoms of a return of the monarchy. On the 
contrary, since we are again governed by the old conservative 
families and since Hindenburg is the President, the Republic 
- is safer than before. You might almost say that republicanism 
has now been presented at Court! When the petit bourgeois sees 
aristocratic people, and even the Kaiser’s old Field-Marshal, 
swearing allegiance to the new Constitution, he says: ‘‘ It must 
be all right.” There is no more talk about a new war. The 
extreme right wing gets smaller and smaller and is split into three 
sections, each of which has its own patron saint. Besides the 
jealousy of the princes and the return of the old leading families 
there exists a third guarantee against a counter-revolution. The 
German people are now at work; they are no longer hungry. By 
their marvellous diligence they have succeeded in attaining a 
better position—not altogether good, but who in Europe is now 
having a good time? Nobody in Germany thinks of revenge, but 


all want revision of the Versailles Treaty, and I have been told 


that even in entente countries there is considerable agreement 
with this view. I am deeply persuaded that in a future war 
Germany will do all in her power to remain neutral, not because 
all Germans are pacifists, but because they understand that they 
will be better off by remaining neutral. 

Thus the same months that showed the exhaustion of the 
dynasties proved the invincible health of a diligent people. That 
is what we are proud of, that is the direction we wish to continue 
to take. That is the basis upon which we hope to find anew that 
other Germany, not persecuted by other peoples, that, spiritually 
and intellectually, seems to have no closer relation than to the 
English. Emit Lupwic. 














THE SITUATION IN EGYPT 


(Address given by Lieut.-Colonel P. G. Elgood on June 28th, 1927.) 


THE political history of the British Occupation of Egypt 
may be conveniently divided into five periods. Indecision was 
the distinguishing feature of the first. Neither Mr. Gladstone 
nor Lord Salisbury could hit upon a consistent policy, much 
less name a date when the garrison would be withdrawn. That 
uncertainty died away in the course of years, and a confident 
expectation that Egypt must become part of the British Empire, 
replaced it; this was the second phase. War introduced the 
third, and the proclamation of the Protectorate followed. The 
fourth, passing through a period of fruitless negotiation, terminated 
in the Declaration of Independence, an independence that His 
Majesty’s Government qualified by reserving to their discretion 
the safety of Imperial communications, the defence of Egypt, 
the protection of foreign and minority communities, and the 
maintenance of the status quo in the Sudan. There is no need to 
refer this evening to any one of these four periods. The fifth 
phase of the Occupation, the outcome and consequences of the 
Declaration of Independence, and its accompanying reserves, is the 
subject of my address. 


On February 28th, 1922, Egypt after an interval of 2000 
years regained her independence. The sovereign exchanged the 
title of Sultan for the more sonorous dignity of King, the majority 
of British advisers relinquished their appointments, and Sarwat 
Pasha became first Prime Minister of independent Egypt. It 
was not a cheerful office. Zaghlul, it is true, was in exile at the 
Seychelles, but Sarwat sat uncomfortably between the fires of 
the Palace and the Residency. He could warm himself at 
neither, and after a few months gave way to Tewfik Pasha 
Nessim, the choice of the Palace. But Egypt was in no mood 
for any other leader than Zaghlul. Political murder broke out 
afresh, and despite martial law, tumult and confusion continued. 
Still Nessim carried on, until there arose a dispute with the 
Residency over the framing of the articles in the draft Con- 
stitution that referred to the Sudan. The British Government 
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resolutely declined to give way; in no circumstances would they 
perinit the sovereign to be styled King of Egypt and the Sudan. 
Egyptians could not legitimately challenge that decision, for the 
Declaration of Independence had specifically excluded the Sudan. 
‘ But that is not to say that Egypt was without a case. Her 
argument, the right of conquest, was sound enough as far as it 
went. Mohammed Ali had overrun the Northern Sudan in 1821, 
his grandson Ismail had annexed the southern half fifty years 
later. But these vast territories, ves mullius in legal phrase, were 
so miserably misgoverned that the people rebelled, drove out 
the Egyptians, and relapsed into barbarism. The campaign of 
1898 restored civilised government. Great Britain, in virtue of 
her assistance, thenceforth claimed part ownership of the Sudan, 
and the Anglo-Egyptian Convention of January 1899 sanctioned 
the pretension. 

In his passage of arms with the Residency, Nessim manceuvred 
uneasily. He remarked the supremacy of the Wafd; he thought 
to unite that party and the Palace. But the moment was not 
yet ripe, and Nessim made way for Yehia Pasha Ibrahim. A 
bitter enemy of Zaghlul, Yehia paid no attention to the cries 
and insults of the Wafd. He published the Constitution; he 
promulgated a Bill of Indemnity when martial law was raised. 
Zaghlul at once came back. He had learnt nothing from his 
second exile. Vowing that his preoccupation was the complete 
independence of Egypt, he excited feeling to dangerous heights. 
Meanwhile radical changes were taking place in the civil service. 
The foreign element was disappearing at the cost to the Egyptian 
Treasury of six and a half million pounds, and Egypt was free 
to conduct her own administration. It was the first visible sign 
of independence. The meeting of Egypt’s first Parliament on 
March 15th, 1924, was the second. 


Zaghlul was Prime Minister, and in the Chamber of Deputies 
his word passed as law. It may be worth while, therefore, to 
say a few words about this Egyptian, whose history since 1918 
had been the history of his country. There was, until recently, 
a tendency among Englishmen to speak of him as a pretentious 
and troublesome man. Zaghlul is no doubt both. Yet such a 
verdict is hardly fair to him; for he can boast at least of 
two considerable achievements. He kept the confidence of 
Egyptians, a capricious race of men, and he obliged the British 
Government to eat theit words and authorise Lord Milner to 
negotiate with him. It was a remarkable triumph; for when 
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Zaghlul went to London in 1920, he had no better claim to speak 
for Egypt than he had the year before. But he missed his 
opportunity then, as he has since missed every opportunity that 
requires a sense of statesmanship. He dared make no sign of 
his own opinions, lest an indiscreet word should jeopardise his 
popularity. Popularity indeed has been his pursuit throughout 
life: to it he has sacrificed, without scruple, friends, principles 
and ideals. Negotiation with a. man of his mentality is impossible, 
‘as Lord Milner first, Mr. Ramsay Macdonald later, discovered. 
He takes concession to signify weakness, obstinacy to signify 
strength: he yields nothing himself for fear of impairing his 
ascendancy. . 


Through this first session of Parliament, debate was chiefly 
distinguished by fierce and uncompromising hostility to England. 
Her title to occupy the Sudan was challenged, the presence of 
her troops on Egyptian soil was denounced. The attitude was 
typically Egyptian. The British reserves to the Declaration of 
February 28th, 1922, were conveniently forgotten, until Mr. — 
Macdonald recalled their existence, and Zaghlul went to London. 
He was more arrogant than ever, and Mr. Macdonald abruptly 
broke off conversation. Zaghlul came back unabashed, picked 
a quarrel with the Palace, and Egypt echoed to the cry, “‘ Revolu- 
tion or Zaghlul.” Tragedy drew near. On November roth, 
1924, the world was shocked by news of the murder of Sir Lee 
Stack, Sirdar and Governor-General of the Sudan. 

It was a crime that cost Egypt dear, though there is no 
reason to suppose that Zaghlul instigated or approved of its 
commission. Those who think otherwise mistake this Egyptian’s 
character. But his intemperate language and behaviour un- 
doubtedly created an atmosphere favourable to political murder, 
and of that offence history will probably judge him guilty. A 
heavy penalty was exacted for the murder, and for the military 
mutiny that followed in the Sudan. The Egyptian Government 
were bidden to withdraw their officers and men behind the 
frontier, and further informed that existing restrictions upon the 
cultivation of land watered by the Sennar Dam were cancelled. 
His Majesty’s Ministers could have found without much searching 
a more discreet punishment than the last. It smacked a little of 
finance: it encouraged the belief that the Sudan Government 
had built the dam to deprive Egypt of her water. There was an 
alternative that would have humbled Egyptian pride as much, 
and yet avoided that suspicion. Conscription should have been 
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abolished, or so restricted as to reduce the Egyptian Army to a 
strength sufficient for police duties. The decision would have 
lightened an oppressive burden upon the humbler classes, have 
saved difficulties in the future, and have led the fellah to think 
of Great Britain as a benefactor, not an avenger. Lord Dufferin 
had had that ideal in view, when ke prevailed upon the Khedive 
Tewfik to forbid the use of the kourbash in 1883. Now a similar 
opportunity had arisen; but unhappily there was then in Egypt 
no Dufferin to seize it. 

Following the murder of Stack, the King dissolved Parliament, 
Ziwar Pasha formed a Coalition Ministry, and Zaghlul hid his 
face in retirement. But he was back in the following May with 
a majority, burning to conduct government. It was not to be. 
The Chamber met only to be dissolved. Once again the sovereign 
had made use of his prerogative. 

Lord Allenby resigned in the summer of 1925 after six years of 
arduous office, and Lord Lloyd, taking the vacant place, found 
confusion in the Cabinet. Dispute had broken out between 
the King’s party and the Liberal Constitutionalists, and the 
latter had gone to the wall. Ziwar, sitting thenceforth more 
easily in the saddle, drafted a new electoral law, intended to 
restrict the vote. But he miscalculated the temper of his fellow- 
countrymen. Sinking their private differences, the Opposition 
convened a National Congress, and clamoured for Parliamentary 
Government elected upon universal suffrage. The High Com- 
missioner seemed to favour their side. He was taking a states- 
manlike view of England’s duties towards Egypt. Certain con- 
ditions had accompanied the gift of independence, and repre- 
sentative government was not the least of them. It became, 
therefore, the duty of Great Britain to see that Egypt enjoyed 
the practice of it. There was also at this moment more than 
national representation at stake. Painful as the task was, it 
had become necessary to remind the King that he was a con- 
stitutional sovereign. His Majesty’s Government had placed 
him upon the throne, and guaranteed the succession of his line; 
but their favour stopped at that point. They did not intend 
Egypt to pass again under an autocracy. The Palace meddled 
too much and too frequently in the details of government. 
Nashaat Pasha led the campaign, and the prestige of the throne 
in the eyes of Egypt suffered from this young Egyptian’s action. 
Such was the situation as it appeared to sober-minded men in the 
autumn of 1925, and the High Commissioner counselled the 
King to free himself of the entanglement. 
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Egyptians watched with approving eyes the duel between 
the Palace and the Residency, and Lord Lloyd was openly 
compared with Cromer. But he had not the latter’s special 
advantages. He was new to Egypt, and did not drive home his 
initial success. Few quarters indeed were now open from which 
he could elicit independent opinion. The senior British officials 
had, for the most part, gone, and the friendly intercourse that 
once existed between the Residency and the notables of Egypt 
had grown less. It is a matter of opinion whether Lord Lloyd 
might not have taken advantage of the hour, and visited every 
provincial centre. The winter of 1925-26 was propitious for the 
experiment. Parliament was not sitting, and Egyptian Ministers 
cared very little how the High Commissioner passed his time. 
The provinces would have welcomed him; notables were sore 
with the Palace, the fellahin less confident now of the coming 
of the expected millennium. But the chance was not taken. 

Meanwhile Zaghlul was vainly endeavouring to open negotia- 
tions with the Residency. A cold reception of his overtures 
galled the Egyptian, and he was further perplexed by the 
unexpected outcome of a trial of conspirators to murder English- 
men. Among the accused were two of his own henchmen; one 
an ex-Minister, the other an under-secretary of state. The 
trial ended in the acquittal of both. To the foreign community 
it was a surprising conclusion: for the evidence produced in 
court seemed sufficient to convict at least one of the pair. Other 
consequences followed. The British judge differed from his 
Egyptian colleagues, and rather than be party to what he 
believed constituted a miscarriage of justice, resigned from the 
Egyptian service, and sacrificed his pension rights in doing so. 
Mr. Kershaw set conscience before self-interest, honour before 
place. It was England at her best. 

Under this cloud the third and present Parliament met. 
The Wafd again enjoyed a majority; but their leader Zaghlul 
Pasha had shot his bolt. Great Britain would not have him 
again as Prime Minister, and Parliament therefore had to choose 
a successor, or share the fate of its predecessors. Accepting the 
first alternative, the Deputies elected Adli Pasha as the new 
leader, and Zaghlul found consolation in the Presidency of the 
Chamber. But his prestige was unshaken, and the new Ministers 
were puppets in his hand. Like children they ran to him for 
sympathy and advice. Zaghlul took immediate advantage of 
his power. He welcomed to the Chamber the two Egyptians 
acquitted in the recent conspiracy trial, he found places for 
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them on important parliamentary commissions. Yet let it be 
said also that he made an admirable chairman, rebuking deputies 
who spoke irrelevently, and inspiring debate with good temper. 
If in the first days it seemed as if Parliament had turned over a 
new leaf, the change was due to him alone. The Sudan was not 
mentioned, the presence of a British garrison on Egyptian terri- 
tory was ignored. In place, the Chamber examined the budget 
estimates with meticulous care. In the Egyptian Chamber 
Ministers do not introduce their own estimates: the budget is 
presented en bloc, and commissions of deputies scrutinise, amend 
and present the estimates to the Chamber. The estimates were 
extravagant and, frankly, there was room for the axe. Establish- 
ments had grown out of all proportion to the increase of work; 
their cost had more than doubled since 1914. A post-War 
committee appointed to revise rates of pay was largely to blame 
for the state of affairs. Its recommendations had certainly 
erred on the side of generosity to the personnel. Service in the 
Government had become even more desirable. It was always a 
comfortable life with fair pay and light work. Ministries and 
departments close their doors punctually at the luncheon hour, 
and no civil service in the world enjoys more public holidays 
than that of Egypt. _ 

This attack upon the cost of the civil service led up to a 
second directed against the Throne. Its expenditure was also 
challenged.. No doubt the cost was considerable. An item of 
£867,000 is no light drain upon a national budget well under 
£40,000,000. But the criticism was significant, too, of the 
altered temper of Egypt. Forty years ago, no one of her 
inhabitants would have dared to comment upon the expenditure 
of the sovereign; that task would be left to others. Egypt had 
slid into bankruptcy in the ’seventies largely through Ismail’s 
incapacity or reluctance to distinguish between his own revenue 
and that of the State, and no Minister or notable then stood up 
to protest against the ruler’s extravagance. It was Baring and 
de Bligniéres, the British and French controllers, who forced the 
Throne in 1878 to face the facts. Now, in 1926, Egypt of her 
own initiative was calling upon Ismail’s son to set an example 
of thrift to the nation. The admonition was not unnecessary. 
There were items of expenditure in the civil list difficult to 
defend. The strength of the Royal Body Guard was one. In 
ten years its modest establishment of 536 had more than doubled, 
and the cost of the new diplomatic and consular services pro- 
vided another avenue of attack. Legations were too numergus, 
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their personnel was overpaid. From £20,000 in 1922, expendi- 
ture upon Egyptian representation abroad had risen to £280,000 
in 1926. 

During tiis debate Adli was not at ease. The Left Wing of the 
Wafd neglected no opportunity to embarrass him: his own party 
frequently withheld the support he expected to receive. And he 
__ was further worried by the knowledge that Parliament highly dis- 
approved of the retention in the service of so many foreign officials. 
In theory all should have gone in 1927: in practice it was less easy 
to find Egyptians competent to take their place. Further, under 
the reserves of the Declaration of Independence, Great Britain 
could reasonably demand a sprinkling of Englishmen in such 
departments as the State railways and the police. The first 
service fell under safety of communications, the second under 
protection of the foreign community. . Thus Adli’s problem was 
twofold. He had to maintain an efficient standard of government, 
and he had to reconcile Egyptian aspirations with the reserves 
of the Declaration of Independence. It was an impossible task. 
What had been done could not be undone; but that knowledge 
accentuated the indignation of the Left Wing of the Wafd, and 
deputies whispered that the Prime Minister had betrayed his 
country. That belief was reflected in the attitude of the Chamber 
towards the Government. It heckled individual members of the 
Cabinet, it censured their action, until Adli, tiring of the strain, 
resigned. But his colleagues stayed to serve under Sarwat, his 
successor. It was the latter’s second term of office within five 
years. He had mellowed in the interval : he was now on friendly 
terms with the Wafd, and intimate with the Residency. Yet 
despite his moderate words, the Chamber grew increasingly 
restive, and opened a fresh political campaign. Extinction of the 
capitulations was the first objective. These capitulations can 
boast of a respectable pedigree. Saladin introduced them to 
Egypt in 1171, and the Turkoman conquerors of the Byzantine 
Empire followed his example, so that, at the opening of the 
nineteenth century, the subjects of all Christian Powers of 
Europe enjoyed immunity from local arrest, legislation and 
taxation throughout Ottoman dominion. Mohammed Ali, de- 
sirous of encouraging European trade, granted further privileges 
to the foreign community in Egypt: the Khedive Ismail was 
equally generous. But Lord Cromer took another view. He 
deplored the privileged position of the European: he tried in 
vain to lessen it. It is possible that Cromer exaggerated his 
case. There were, there exist still, notably in the drug and 
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white slave traffic, grave abuses; but no respectable European 
seeks illicit advantage from the presence of capitulations. So 
far from doing so, he might, indeed, be persuaded to sacrifice 
part: to accept, for example, the jurisdiction of the mixed 
tribunals for that of his consular court in criminal suits brought 
by Egyptians against Europeans, provided in reversed conditions 
that Egyptians would become responsible to the same jurisdiction. 
Even on the subject of taxation he keeps an open mind. He 
might reconsider his present immunity, provided that he was 
assured that Egyptians would also bear their share of new taxa- 
tion. There is no indication that the latter propose to do any- 
thing of the kind. On the contrary, their leaders frankly declare 
their intention to discriminate against foreign capital. They 
point to the sacrifice of the cultivator in the matter of the land 
tax, forgetting, first, that the foreigner pays this tax equally 
with the Egyptian, and, second, that the cultivator only pays 
when he receives supplies of summer water. No water, no land 
tax : such is the immemorial practice of Egypt. 

Short, thus, of penalising foreign enterprise, what more can 
Egypt fairly demand? If she requires a larger revenue, let 
her impose in principle, income tax and death duties on her 
people, guarantee their collection and invite the capitulatory 
Powers to apply the burden equally to their own nationals. 
Lord Cromer thought to provide the European community, in 
exchange for the surrender cf these capitulations, with some 
control over Egyptian legislation and expenditure. That ideal 
would be impracticable in the conditions of to-day; but the 
Powers, before consenting to abandon their privileges, may 
reasonably inquire how Egypt proposes to expend revenue 
collected from the European colony. 

The interest of the Chamber soon waned over the capitula- 
tions, and deputies grew hot upon a fresh and more attractive 
scent. A visit paid by the High Commissioner to Minia in the 
spring of this year provided the opportunity. It was an excur- 
sion wholly innocent of political meaning. The notables of 
Minia invited Lord Lloyd to their province, and its inhabitants 
received him in friendly and courteous fashion. That was all; 
but it was sufficient to kindle suspicion in the breast of every 
Deputy of the Chamber. Their attitude was a little inconsistent. 
For months these individuals had professed an earnest desire to 
come to terms with England, and when Minia took them at their 
word, they declared the invitation to be an indignity to Egypt, 
an affront to her independence. It was a childish imputation; 
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there was no sentence or expression in the speech of the High 
Commissioner to which exception could fairly be taken. But 
the Chamber did not trouble to analyse his words. Led by 
ex-Ministers, it reprimanded the Mudir, and repudiated the 
courtesy of the inhabitants of the province. And the attitude 
was as ungenerous as foolish: for this particular Chamber owed 
_ its being to the good offices of the High Commissioner. 

The dispute that followed had graver potentialities. Egypt 
has claimed complete control over her military forces. That 
demand His Majesty’s Government cannot afford to accept. 
The discipline, equipment and strength of the army are matters 
of supreme importance to them, since they have publicly under- 
taken the defence of Egypt and the protection of the resident 
foreign community. From these’ two liabilities the Egyptian 
army cannot be altogether disassociated. Though this army has 
known vicissitude, and mutiny has frequently been its bedfellow, 
yet it is fair to say that the behaviour of the officers and rank 
and file during the disorderly days of 1919 was very creditable. 
All Egypt then, except the army and the police, gave way to 
passion. Later, insensibly, the temper of the troops changed, 
and units threw themselves into the arms of the Wafd. Their 
behaviour in the streets of Alexandria during the troublesome 
summer of 1921 left a good deal to be desired, their welcome of 
Zaghlul at Assiut, a few months later, accentuated the prevailing 
uneasiness. Yet the attitude of the army then, though dis- 
appointing, was not surprising. All Egypt was whole-heartedly 
with the Wafd, and the conscript soldier could hardly be expected 
to stand aside for ever. The military situation was serious 
enough then: it is worse now. There is no British Sirdar, no 
Adjutant-General, no Unit Commander. Out of 150 odd British 
officers once upon the cadres of this army, less than a dozen 
remain in Egypt to-day. 

The present dispute has arisen over the proposals of the 
Parliamentary Commission that examines the military estimates. 
It has recommended the abolition of the Sirdarship, an increase 
in the army establishments, a reduction in the period of military 
service, and the provision of machine guns to infantry units. 
Of the second and third points little need be said. The addition 
of a thousand rifles or so to an army of 10,000 all ranks, need not 
create uneasiness: it is equally difficult to object to a proposal 
that tends to reduce by two years the burden of conscription. 
The reserve would be proportionately stronger, but the mischief 
would be no more. The remaining proposals are matters of 
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greater moment to England in Egypt. For the first the British 
Government have only to blame themselves. No adequate 
explanation has yet been offered of the omission to appoint a 
successor to the late Sir Lee Stack. It was an omission contrary 
to the traditions of the British army. The Sirdar was murdered 
in the performance of his duty: a successor should have been 
named within an hour of his funeral. It was unreasonable to 
‘believe that the appointment of a British officer as Inspector- 
General would compensate for the absence of a Commander-in- 
Chief. His rank is lower, his prerogatives are fewer : his business 
is to record and report, not to rebuke or alter. That, indeed, is 
the essence of all inspection in theory. But the reports of the 
present Inspector-General of the Egyptian army have gone 
unheeded; and his advice has invariably been set aside. None 
the less the post of Sirdar has remained in the budget, and the 
Parliamentary Commission now proposed to cancel it, so that 
there might be no more question of filling it by the appointment 
of a British officer. The provision of machine-gun companies no 
less affects England. On the surface the proposal seems innocent 
enough, since incontestably machine guns add to the efficiency 
of infantry. But that is the difficulty. Before His Majesty’s 
Government can consent to the establishment, they must first 
know on whom Egypt proposes to turn the guns. Since Great 
Britain has undertaken through the Declaration of Independ- 
ence to protect Egypt from external aggression, the necessity of 
machine guns is not very obvious. Yet it does not follow that 


the proposals of the Commission cover a sinister threat to England. . 


They may equally be inspired by an artless national vanity. 
Egypt at this moment is intoxicated; the wine of independence 
has gone to her head. Oblivious of her weakness, she is aspiring 
to a place among the Great Powers of the world, and she genuinely 
believes that the maintenance of a formidable army will assist 
her to this end. It is to this vain dream perhaps that these 
recommendations may be traced, rather than to design on the 
part of a political party to use the army for its own purposes. 
None the less it is well to say frankly that England can have no 
confidence in a force whose officers and men occupy themselves 
mainly with politics. The British Government have made 
counter-proposals : to admit the Egyptian army within the fold 
of the British Force in Egypt, to allot to it a place in the latter’s 
defence scheme. The programme is sound enough under certain 
reserves: notably, that British ideals of drill and discipline 
inspire this army, and that supreme executive authority rests in 
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British hands. A satisfactory arrangement is reported to have 
been reached; but already there are ominous whispers that the 
Chamber of Deputies is highly displeased. 

But politics have not been the only occupation of the present 
Parliament. In the field of administration it has done good 
work. Education is an instance. For many years Egypt has 
lamented her ignorance, and posterity may not pronounce a 
wholly favourable judgment upon Great Britain’s educational 
guidance. There were excuses, no doubt, for progressing slowly. 
A straitened budget was one, the belief that the masses neither 
desired nor required education, a second. But Parliament has 
thought otherwise, and under its spur the executive has intro- 
duced free and compulsory education. In 1945 all children 
between the years of seven and thirteen will be at school. Simul- 
taneously educational missions are being sent broadcast through- 
out Europe. There are now 500 young Egyptians abroad, 368 
of whom have wisely made Great Britain their place of study. 
This is satisfactory, if the teaching staffs of schools and univer- 
sities recognise their Imperial responsibilities towards these 
boys and girls. No one of them should leave England soured or 
disappointed. It is therefore a matter of surprise and regret 
that so many foreign professors have been preferred to British 
in the new University of Egypt. In the Faculty of Arts, for 
example, out of twenty-four professors only two are British. 
There is also another side of the picture. The exclusion of 
Englishmen was certainly not in the educational interests of 
Egypt; for nine-tenths of her students have no knowledge of 
any foreign tongue but English. 

Parliament has inspired public interest also in hygiene and 
sanitation. It has insisted upon knowing what are Egypt’s 
needs. The health authorities took the hint, and re-examined 
the proposals of a commission that sat under the presidency of 
Dr. Andrew Balfour in 1917. A permanent Board of Health has 
been created, and has formulated a prodigious number of schemes 
and reforms. A Museum of Hygiene has been opened. Dis- 
pensaries for the cure of bilharzia and anchylostoma move from 
one town to another, and medical missions are studying leprosy 
in India. 

Interest too is being shown in the condition of the women of 
Egypt. Parliament has raised the legal age of marriage to 
sixteen years, and is now casting an eye upon divorce. The law 
of divorce presses hardly upon the other sex, and repudiated 
wives are a common spectacle. Islam makes divorce easy for 
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the man. He has but to whisper the magic words “I divorce 
you ” thrice before a witness, and he is rid of the woman. The 
prevalence of polygamy also is attracting unfavourable comment ; 
but, there, reform is unlikely to be quick. Egypt will not 
abandon the practice readily, and even feminine support of 
monogamy is doubtful. In criminal assault on women, courts of 
justice are slow to punish men, and the High Commissioner 
‘lately was forced to comment upon the light sentences imposed 
upon Egyptians convicted of assaulting European women. But 
there is no reason to suppose that Egyptian judges have dis- 
criminated unfairly, and on the whole it seems probable, except 
in the matters of property, that woman in Egypt will remain 
for some years the victim of man’s selfishness. 

Less praise can be bestowed on the attitude of Egyptians 
towards irrigation. The heavy programmes now in execution 
were designed by British engineers; but Egypt has stopped work 
on the Gebel Aulia Dam, and the preliminary expenditure, a 
million or so of money, has been wasted. There is now talk of 
raising the Assuan Dam by 3} metres, in place of constructing a 
dam on the White Nile. The Egyptian Government cannot make 
up its mind, and the golden moment is slipping away, though 
the provision of further summer water is a matter of life and 
death to Egypt with her rapidly increasing population. And 
ominous whispers are abroad about the unfair distribution of 
water. The complaint may be well founded; but there has been 
no change in the procedure in force since the departure of British 
officials. The distribution of water has always been in Egyptian 
hands and, let it be said, the cultivator has always grumbled. 
The state of public security also is disturbing. Crimes of 
violence are terribly prevalent, and their incidence is increasing. 
Egypt now unashamedly confesses to fourteen or fifteen hundred 
murders every year. Many a military campaign escapes with a 
lighter casualty list. 

Finance is happier. Revenue keeps pace with expenditure, 
and the Reserve Fund grows steadily. It stood on April 1st 
at the satisfactory figure of {£33,960,000. But the Fund is 
heavily committed. In the near future, public works will require 
£11,000,000; railways and accessory services {2,000,000; the 
rebuilding of Cairo hospital, the reconstruction of Alexandria’s 
harbour and other works,.more millions. And these programmes 
are exclusive of capital sums amounting to {6,379,000 already 
allocated. Yet, formidable as the commitments are, budget 
surpluses should meet them. The accounts of 1924-5 showed 
an excess of revenue over expenditure of £7,722,000; those of 
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1925-6, £5,377,000; and of 1926-7, £3,028,000: substantial 
evidence that confusion has not overtaken all branches of 
Egyptian administration. 


To this brief review one or two conclusions may be added. 
First, although there is no sign that Egypt desires or would 
welcome return of British control over the Government, yet the 
attitude of the community, the Chamber of Deputies excepted, 
is decidedly friendly towards Englishmen. Egyptian memories 
are short, and the bitterness of 1919-20 has died away. Outside 
the walls of Parliament, the recent dispute upon the army awoke 
no interest at all. Next let it be remarked that Egyptian control 
of administration has not, as so many people anticipated, handed 
over the Copt to the mercy of the Moslem, or left the fellah at 
that of the Pasha. Both Copt and fellah indeed have more 
than held their own in the new conditions. And, lastly, whatever 
may happen in the future, the administrative chaos predicted 
as certain to follow the withdrawal of the Protectorate, has not 
arrived yet. If the revolutions are fewer, the machinery of 
government still turns over. None the less it is travelling over a 
rough road ; for Ministers dare not commit themselves to decisions 
for fear of Parliament, and subordinate officials copy the timidity 
of their seniors. No one now will accept responsibility, no one 
will take initiative. Politics rule promotion in the civil service 
as they do in the army, and the humble clerk no less than the 
powerful under-secretary finds it convenient to hold the same 
shade of political opinion as his Minister. Another menace to 
the future is the lack of younger men of capacity and character 
for high office. Very few of the present generation have made 
their mark either in the Chamber or in the Executive. Ismail 
Pasha Sidki, a former Minister of Finance, and Mohammed 
Pasha Mahmud, the present holder of that office, are two excep- 
tions; but it is difficult to think of others. Provincial govern- 
ment also is discredited by the perpetual interference of the 
local deputy in the details of administration. The new Omda law 
still under discussion is an instance in point. Round the Omda, 
the headman of the village, all rural life revolves: he can make 
the village a hell or a paradise for its inhabitants at his will. 
Hitherto his election has been entrusted to an administrative 
commission, half nominated, half elected. Parliament now pro- 
poses to alter this time-honoured procedure, and place selection 
in the hands of the /fellahin themselves. The ideal sounds 
plausible; but in so backward a country as Egypt it is well to 
reflect long before democratising every ancient institution. 
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No doubt through ignorance of the proper functions of a 
Parliament, the Chamber of Deputies has frequently cut a poor 
figure, and critics say outright that parliamentary government 
is doomed from the fact that Ministers cannot and will not put up 
for ever with the constant interference of Deputies in the details 
of administration. It may be so; but the prediction seems 
at present a little premature. The splendid achievements of 
Great Britain in Egypt cannot be undone in the course of half 
a dozen years: they rest upon foundations too solidly designed. 
Nor do these prophets take into account the history of Egypt. 
For 2500 years one conqueror or another has imposed his will 
upon her people, and the Egyptian has enjoyed no share of 
government. He is ignorant of its theory and of its practice 
of government. Surely he must be given time to acquire both. 
He is passing through a difficult period of transition: a period 
full of perplexity to those who face it, and he deserves sympathy 
in this trial. But if pessimists are right and parliamentary 
government fails, what then? There ate two obvious alterna- 
tives. First, to re-establish the Protectorate and return to the 
paternal forms of government practised by Lord Cromer; 
secondly, to withdraw bag and baggage, leaving the field open 
to another Power. It is difficult to believe that any British 
Government would favour either course. A great nation like 
England cannot withdraw her solemn declarations, and that of 
February 28th, 1922, must, in principle at least, stand, whatever 
the provocation. Nor can she evacuate her troops without 
endangering communications with the East. For the salient 
factor about the present situation is this: Egypt, however 
much she may pretend to the contrary, cannot stand alone. 
History is convincing on that point. There remains a third 
possibility : government by the King of Egypt, supported by 
the bayonets and advice of Great Britain. That prospect is 
discouraging, not because His Majesty could not rule Egypt 
according to her deserts, but because the form of rule would 
be contrary to the spirit of the Declaration of Independence. 
The more reason, therefore, that Great Britain, whatever the cost 
to her patience, should encourage the continuance of repre- 
sentative government. There are, no doubt, Egyptians who 
genuinely believe that His Majesty’s Government at heart desire 
no settlement of the four reserved points. A little reflection 
should convince these people that the present situation cannot 
be altogether satisfactory to Great Britain. Future disputes 
may not be composed so easily as the last, and another Ministry 
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may resign rather than capitulate. There would then be no 
Government; for it is pretty certain that no Egyptian would 
dare form a Cabinet in such circumstances. Under the stress, 
Cairo and Alexandria would probably give way to disorder, and 
the British garrison be called out to protect the foreign com- 
munity. Ministries and departments would close their doors, 
and anarchy spread to the provinces. This is no fancy picture. 
It happened in 1919: conceivably it may happen again. But 
Great Britain in 1919 was in a stronger position than to-day. 
Then the British official kept the administrative machine going. 
He cannot do so now; for he himself has gone. The troops would 
clear the streets, but who would govern Egypt while they were 
engaged on that task? Of constitutional authority the King 
would remain the sole surviving representative, and His Majesty 
could not undertake single-handed the duties of all his Ministers. 
Such are some of the perplexities of Empire. 

The King of Egypt comes to London next week, the Prime 
Minister accompanies him, and the Press is already talking of 
the settlement of outstanding differences between the two 
countries. That assumption seems premature. Egyptians have 
yet to acquire knowledge that negotiation entails mutual sacrifice. 
Sarwat Pasha may be aware of this commonplace; but the 
Chamber of Deputies has yet to learn it. Sarwat indeed is little 
likely to commit himself without a mandate from Parliament, 
and Parliament has shown no sign of presenting him, or any other 
Egyptian, with a mandate other than one based upon unaccept- 
able conditions. In their present temper, Deputies would cer- 
tainly reject any settlement that gave Great Britain the privileged 
position contemplated by Milner and Curzon. Great Britain 
cannot surrender much more to promote a settlement ; but when, 
and if, negotiation is re-opened, she could perhaps consider 
whether the office of the Financial Adviser is worth retaining, 
Its name is anathema to Egyptian ears, and its importance less 
obvious, since Parliament will not admit the need of British 
counsel in finance. The Judicial Adviser could as well safeguard 
the financial interests of the foreign community, and he himself 
become later a member of the Residency staff. But His Majesty’s 
Government would do well to wait patiently until Egypt, 
recovering common sense, pleads herself for a settlement. In 
the meantime Great Britain should surrender n® right enjoyed 
under the capitulations, no interest reserved by the Declaration 
of Independence. 
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THE GOVERNANCE OF INDIA 


(Address given by Sir Stanley Reed, K.B.E., on April 26th, 1927.) 


I FEEL this evening in the position of the speaker at a public 
dinner who was sitting next to Lord Rosebery. He said, “I 
have to propose the health of the Chairman and I do not know 
what to say.”’ Lord Rosebery turned to him and exclaimed, 
“You are going to speak without preparation; you astound me 
by your temerity.” 

I was in Cairo on my way home from India when I received 
the invitation of the Council to address the Institute this evening. 
I arrived from Egypt on Saturday night. I have therefore had 
no opportunity of consulting reference books, nor of taking 
counsel with those friends whose knowledge of India is much 
greater than mine. This must be my apologia for the rather 
‘crude form in which my thoughts are cast to-night. On the 
other hand, may I be quite frank with you? If I had had as 
many months for preparation as days have been permitted to 
me, I could not have put before you ideas any more clearly cut. 
I have spent nearly thirty years in India. During that period I 
have been in vivid contact with people of all grades of society, 
from Viceroys to the most ardent Nationalists. A wise Governor 
once said that the political prisoner of to-day is the Minister of 
to-morrow, and I have had quite a considerable correspondence 
with ‘ patriots’ in gaol. I find myself sorely baffled in trying 
to look straight ahead amid the distractions of the present 
political system. I can see—-indeed we can all see—the principles 
which must govern our political activities in India. They are 
not of our own devising; they were crystallised for us in the 
declaration of August 1917 which prescribed the only possible 
goal—the development of responsible government in India. But 
between the natural ambitions of the Indian people and the 
hard realities of the situation, I cannot resolutely discern the 
path which will satisfy the reasonable Indian demand and at 
the same time preserve the majestic and ordered fabric of govern- 
ment, Lest this be ascribed to my own dullness, let me say at 
once that I have never discussed this question with anyone 
who knew his India, and who at the same time was thoroughly 
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familiar with the essential principles of constitutional govern- 
ment, who was much clearer than myself. Without using the 
language of hyperbole, it seems to me that we are confronted in 
India, and not only there, in Asia and Africa, with a problem of 
immense difficulty—the establishment of responsible govern- 
ment, and that based on democratic principles—for I know no 
other—in a country where, though it has produced individual 
men of genius in almost every field, the sense of discipline in every 
unit required for a lasting system of efficient democracy has not 
been developed to any considerable extent. 

When I had the privilege of addressing you a year ago I 
ventured to invite your attention to the slow and ordered steps 
which led to the evolution of the constitutional system, generically 
known as “ The Reforms,” embodied in the Government of 
India Act of 1919. I then showed that this Act was the fruit 
of a very deliberate development of the constitution from the 
first establishment of Council Government. In this survey two 
distinguishing points emerged. One was the inevitable tendency 
of any people to think and act in terms of its own political 
history. From the moment Council Government was estab- 
lished in India, the Englishmen who formed those Councils 
thought of them as little parliaments—they sought to make them 
not only instruments of government, but inquests into the 
condition of the State, so much so as to call upon themselves 
the vehement-rebuke of the then Secretary of State. We are a 
parliamentary people, and we can think politically only in terms 
of British parliamentary practice. Then the Indian publicists 
educated in the English language through the medium of English 
literature, well versed in our own constitutional system and 
rather indifferent to any other, naturally fastened their gaze on 
the Mother of Parliaments. When they thought of a constitution 
for India they thought of a replica of the British Parliament. 
So strong is that force that even at a time of great political 
excitement, when a considerable body of Indian opinion repudiated 
the West and all its ways, when the members of the Legislative 
Assembly sat down to formulate their own political programme, 
the fruit thereof was British to the core without any trace of 
orientalism. And so to-day, when we talk of Indian political 
growth, we rarely think in any other language than that of 
British parliamentary experience. 

The Act of 1919 was no hurried expedient; it was the 
outcome of more studied thought than has been given to any 
constitutional development in the history of the Commonwealth. 
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The establishment of dyarchy in the Provinces was no mere leap 
in the dark; it was evolved because of the plain fact that in 
the conditions of India, especially with the dual authority of the 
Governor-General-in-Council and the Secretary of State, no one 
framed an alternative scheme which embodied any element of 
real responsibility. When, therefore, in the Declaration of 1917 
the British Government clarified their ideas in regard to India, 
and substituted for hand-to-mouth expedients to placate the 
Indian demand for a constitutional advance the clear acceptance 
of responsible government as the goal, dyarchy inevitably 
emerged as the first genuine step towards it. 

A retiring Governor recently remarked that ‘‘ a system which 
secures the supremacy of the executive, not by the support of 
the Legislature, but by the exercise of an over-riding authority, 
is not, I think, proving the best preparation for full responsible 
government.” Perhaps not; but little weight attaches to 
criticism unaccompanied by a practicable alternative. Let me 
invite your attention to this remarkable justification for the 
framers of the Act of 1919. Despite the years of storm and 
Stress through which India has passed, everywhere it functions. 
Throughout India the Government of India and the Provinces 
are working through the machinery fabricated eight years ago. 
The two Provinces which went into the constitutional wilderness 
of non-co-operation—Bengal and the Central Provinces—have 
returned to the fold, and are being administered by Ministers 
chosen from the Legisiatures as well as through members of the 
Executive Councils. Moreover, although exact figures are lack- 
ing, I believe it would be true to say that there is less use of 
the special powers vested in the Governor-General and Pro- 
vincial Governors than at any period since the inauguration of 
the Reforms. You may say thisisnot much. Yet if we examine 
the conditions in which the Reforms were born and reared, the 
wonder is not that they limp a little, but that they function 
at all. Never had a constitution to sail such troublous seas. 
In addition to the reactions from the War, there were the special 
issues raised by the aftermath of the disturbances in the Punjab 
in 1919 and the passions of the Khilafat agitation. There was 
the grinding financial stringency, which forced the first Legis- 
latures to pile tax on tax, and hamstrung Ministers when their 
great justification would have been a bold forward policy in 
nation-building activities. Elsewhere in Asia constitutionalism 
has been submerged beneath military autocracies. 

There is something more. The general impression left on 
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my mind by a study of Indian conditions to-day is one of con- 
siderable political tranquillity. Everywhere the Legislatures are 
carrying on at what Lord Cromer described as the ideal pace 
for the East—a comfortable jog-trot. The fiery emotionalism 
of Non-co-operation has for the time spent itself; it doubtless 
lingers in some minds, possibly it may be revived, but it is not 
a political force to-day. The Khilafat agitation, scotched by 
the wise association of the Government of India with what was 
reasonable in the Indian Moslems’ demands, was slain by the 
repudiation of the Khilafat by Mustapha Kemal Pasha and the 
conquest of the Hedjaz by Ibn Saud. The acrid racialism, 
which cut to the quick Englishmen who had spent the best 
years of their lives in India, has waned. True, it has been 
replaced by a still more active communalism, of which more 
anon. It must not be concluded from this that political ambi- 
tions have relaxed; that isnot so. The surge towards responsible 
government, which is the great justification for our connection 
with India, is as strong as ever; the anxiety for further definite 
steps to the realisation of that ambition is the dominant desire 
in the Indian mind. But there is a far better political atmosphere 
than seemed possible a year ago, and to that extent the air has 
been cleared for a consideration of the principles which should 
guide us when the Statutory Commission for the examination 
of the Indian constitution, provided for in the Act of Igr19, is 
appointed not later than 1929. 

There could be no better illustration of this improved atmo- 
sphere than the work of the Central Legislature in the past 
session. This was a newly-elected Assembly, which had to 
“ find itself.” A friend in the Government of India told me 
that as he looked round the House he did not know where he 
stood; in the older Assemblies he knew to whom he could 
address his argumentative appeal; in this he was at sea. Now 
this Assembly, in its first Session, had to deal with two measures 
of the most controversial character—the Steel Protection Bill, 
which embodied a certain measure of Imperial Preference, and 
the Ratio Bill, which sought to legalise a new ratio of the rupee 
to gold at one and sixpence. Both were questions on which 
very strong opinions were held. There is in India a considerable 
opposition to the principle of Imperial Preference, first voiced 
by Lord Curzon in 1903; many who were not opposed to Imperial 
Preference per se felt that if it was introduced it should be on 
its merits, not by a side track. There is a strong body of 
opinion in India honestly convinced that a one-and-sixpenny 
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rupee is opposed to the true interests of the country. Both 
measures were carried by the normal constitutional procedure. 
This satisfactory issue was due, I think, in the main to a better 
realisation by the Government of India of the nature of 
responsibility. 

The weak link in the present constitution is that whilst 
designed to inaugurate responsible government, and to introduce 
an immediate measure of responsibility in the Provinces, it may 
be worked so as to inculcate a sense of complete irresponsibility. 
If it is known that the Governor-General and Governors will 
freely use their Reserved Powers for the enactment of ordinary 
legislation, the elected members can speak and vote as they 
like, and thereby acquire merit with an inexperienced electorate, 
knowing full well that the country will be preserved by “ certi- 
fication ” from the consequences of an unwise decision. To my 
mind the most serious political errors in India of recent years 
were the use of the official bloc to carry the Rowlatt Bills— 
the measures to deal with anarchical crime—in 1919, and the 
certification of a doubled Salt Tax in 1923. The only way in 
‘which a spirit of irresponsibility can be kept out of the Legis- 
latures as at present constituted is by the rigid restriction of the 
powers of certification to the purposes for which they were 
intended—the preservation of the essentials of government and 
no more. Every unnecessary exercise of these powers throws 
India farther back into the region of legislative irresponsibility. 
Let me take the Steel Protection Bill as an illustration. 

This Bill was the product of a careful inquiry by the Tariff 
Board. It was designed to secure the new Indian iron and 
steel industry, a vital element in the economic cycle, from 
destruction by imports of cheap continental steel. In order to 
reduce the pressure on the Indian consumer, British standard 
steel, which nowhere competes with Indian steel, was excluded 
from the higher duties; to that extent it was a measure of 
Imperial preference, though both the Government and the 
Tariff Board rejected in this case any idea of introducing the 
preferential principle. I chanced to be in Delhi when the Bill 
was under discussion, and expressed the opinion that it would 
be a fatal error to leave any one in the Legislature under the 
impression that the Government would “ certify”’ if the Bill 
were not passed. “‘ We cannot let'the iron and steel industry 
collapse,” was the rejoinder. To this was the even more obvious 
reply—‘‘ You will not have to. Let it be known that in no 
circumstances will you certify, and no member will dare face a 
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commercial constituency having contributed to the wreck of an 
essential Indian industry. Let it be known that you will certify, 
and some may feel inclined to play fast and loose with the Bill.” 
The Bill was passed. Take another case. A snap division in 
the Assembly resulted in the halving of the duty on salt. It 
would have been easy for the Governor-General to certify the 
old rate; not a word would have been said in genuine criticism 
if he had. The wiser course was taken. The final decision was 
left to the Legislature with the clear intimation that if the lower 
scale of duty was adhered to there could be no reduction in the 
contributions which the Provincial Governments make to the 
Imperial Exchequer, a vital issue to several of the Provinces, 
for unless these contributions are reduced they can have no 
money to spend on the progressive activities remitted to their 
charge. The argument went home, and taking advantage of 
the action of the Council of State, which afforded it another 
opportunity of considering the question, the Assembly gladly 
restored the original figure on which the Budget, with its large 
financial relief to the Provinces, was framed. In these and 
other ways a sense of responsibility is growing up; for its 
development the power of certification must be reduced to the 
smallest proportions, and only used for the safety of the State. 

The constitution, in these adverse circumstances, is function- 
ing. A sense of responsibility is growing. Parliamentary 
practice is accepted, and the Indian Legislatures in their pro- 
cedure are models of propriety. If the only purpose of a con- 
stitution was to function, then it might be said that the Act of 
1919 is fulfilling its purpose. 

But although it may be an old-fashioned idea, I submit that 
the primary purpose of a constitution is the better government 
of the country. There is another aspect of this question. The 
present constitution of India is admittedly a transition con- 
stitution, specifically designed to prepare the way for full 
responsible government. Its work has therefore to be examined 
in the light of the progress made towards the ultimate goal. 
Nor can this inquest be indefinitely delayed. The con- 
stitution has to be examined by the authority responsible, the 
British Parliament, not later than 1929. It is imperative, there- 
fore, to consider the recent political history of India not merely 
as a matter of the functioning of the machine, but in its relation 
to the better government of the land and the preparation of the 
people for responsible government, or for further progress in that 
direction. 
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We must not be too jealous for administrative efficiency. It 
was recognised in 1919 that the changes proposed conceivably 
would lead to some falling off in the standard, and that risk was 
deliberately taken for the larger purpose in view—a definite 
stage in the march to responsible government and the confidence 
and contentment which it should bring in its train. In India, 
however, government counts for much more than in many other 
lands; it is the mainspring of progress. We cannot, therefore, 
lightly dismiss the evidence which comes from many quarters 
of the loosening of the nuts of the administrative machine. I 
must confess to a shock of surprise when, shortly before my 
departure from India in March, an Indian friend gave me a 
pessimistic view of the situation. I quote him because he is a 
successful business man, a strong Nationalist, and a publicist of 
markedly independent views. He said in effect—‘‘ We are 
slipping back. Our officials are so terrified of criticism in the 
Legislatures that they take refuge in doing as little as they 
must. Corruption is on the increase; I have drawn attention 
to gross cases and no one will take action because it may be 
unpopular. Our Ministers have no policies; not one of them 
would father a scheme, however beneficial, which involved an 
increase of taxation. If you mean to do anything for us, and 
that through Ministers, then in revising the Act Parliament 
should give Ministers a mandate as to their policies—as the 
establishment of compulsory education, for instance.’ That 
may be too gloomy a view; but I fear that it would be sub- 
stantially endorsed by many in close touch with the adminis- 
tration. The acid and often unreasoning criticism of public 
servants for political purposes goes so deep that we cannot 
disregard it. Nothing is more deplorable in Indian politics 
than this tendency to attribute not merely incompetence, but 
bad faith, if not corruption, to everyone, be he Briton or Indian, 
who will not accept the Swaraj programme. That is a most 
sapping force in weakening the efficiency and confidence of the 
Indian administration, and it is cumulative in its action. It is 
all very well to say that officials must not be thin-skinned; that 
they must learn to take these buffets as part of the growth of 
political institutions. That is a counsel of perfection. Men 
exhausted by hard work in tropical conditions, wracked by the 
pangs of isolation and often family separation, cannot be induced 
to look on misrepresentation and abuse for political ends quite 
so philosophically. My Indian friends will not, I hope, mis- 
understand me if I say they permit themselves greater freedom 
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in criticising each other than is common amongst Englishmen. 
They do not expect these words to be taken too seriously. But 
this practice transferred to the Legislatures has already been a 
factor in driving some of the best men in the Services into 
premature retirement. A case in point was the attack on the 
Railway Board launched in the last Session of the Legislative 
Assembly. I have nothing to say in defence of the attitude of 
the Government of India towards the Railway Board in the 
past; I have thrown a brick or two myself. But to select the 
railway administration for vehement attack when it was more 
efficient than at any period in its history, and this for the political 
purpose of forcing Indianisation, was bad politics and bad 
business. Unless the Services are to be emasculated they must 
be reasonably protected, if necessary even to the point of with- 
drawing the immunity from actions for libel which is enjoyed 
by legislators, an immunity which has not always been wisely or 
fairly used. 

Nor can I trace in the course of Indian politics the develop- 
ment of the form of responsibility which was meant to be the 
corner-stone of the constitution. The tendency has been in the 
opposite direction. Let me make the point quite clear. There 
is a sense of responsibility in those distinguished Indians who 
have accepted office under the Crown. There is a spirit of 
responsibility in the Legislatures. But that is not alone what 
the Act had.in view. It presupposed Ministers drawn from the 
Legislatures, and resting in the fulfilment of their policies on their 
following in the Assembly and Councils. It anticipated from 
the beginnings of this responsibility the gradual evolution of 
parties, and thus the ultimate emergence of alternative govern- 
ments. This I cannot discern. On the contrary, the one Province, 
Madras, where something in the nature of responsible government 
was established, has seen the government on parliamentary lines, 
which followed the sweeping success of the Non-Brahmans at 
the polls, broken up by the fissiparous forces which are the bane 
of Indian politics. Nowhere can one find a Ministry based on 
the strong, reasoned support of a party or parties in the Legis- 
lature; nowhere can one find anything more durable than a 
balancing of parties with the official vote and support of Govern- 
ment to tide Ministers over difficulties. 

Whither does this survey of the political situation in India 
lead us? Not for one moment, as I fear some would say, to 
look backwards. In the lives of constitutions there can be no 
going back; that would be the path of folly, not of statesman- 
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ship. We have definitely committed ourselves to the pro- 
gressive realisation of responsible government in India. I for 
one rejoiced when that pledge was given; I rejoice to-day. 
Without a goal there can be no policy, nothing but a confused 
opportunism. No one in his senses can dream of going back 
now. But it is not going back to examine the path we are 
treading in order to see if the trail we have blazed leads by the 
best and surest road to the destination. In so doing I urge that 
we shall not exclusively concentrate on the British parliamentary 
system, and presume that it is the only form of responsible 
government, or that it is necessarily that best suited to all 
political conditions. Nothing which has occurred since induces 
me to resile from the opinion I expressed when, last I addressed 
you—that the great error in the Act of 1919 was not the estab- 
lishment of dyarchy, but the attempt to base the new constitu- 
tional fabric at this stage on a direct electorate. Wherever I 
discuss this question with those who have made a study of 
constitutional growth and Indian conditions I find a consensus 
of opinion that the direct electorate, at any rate in the times 
in which we live, is not the form of democracy most adapted to 
the genius of the Indian people. It does not establish democracy, 
for particularly in the rural areas the elector has little apprecia- 
tion of the real meaning of his vote. I am assured that the 
abolition of the old secondary electorates—the right of election 
to the Councils vested in the mofussil municipalities and district 
boards—has reacted to the prejudice of those bodies themselves. 
The men of experience and standing who formerly devoted 
themselves to local government as a stepping-stone to public 
service in a higher sphere now abstain. Nothing could surpass 
the indifference with which some political parties treat the 
constituencies, once they are elected. Decisions on matters of 
great importance to the community are taken without any 
consultation with the electorate whatsoever, but at the bidding 
of a caucus. It may be said, and possibly with truth, that 
these are questions which the electorate cannot understand; but 
that reinforces the argument for a consideration of the one 
authority on which any system of responsible government must 
rest. The first essential to progress, therefore, is (I) to re-examine 
the electorate; (2) if the present direct electorate is to be retained, 
to consider whether it should not function through the village as 
the unit, or through the electoral colleges suggested by Lord 
Morley when the Reforms of 1909 were on the anvil; and (3), 
above all, seriously to inquire whether the franchise of the 
municipalities and district boards should not be grafted anew 
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on to the electoral system. Without some such stronger founda- 
tion, I am doubtful if any stable edifice can be erected. 

Passing from the electorate to the Legislatures, may I emphasise 
one point? It will, I think, be recognised by all who know 
their India that the needs of the country demand a strong govern- 
ment, whether it be British or Indian, or a combination of both. 
The first essential of a strong government is the power to make 
its will respected. We are so accustomed to the easy working 
of the ballot box that we are apt to lose sight of this primary 
objective, yet in Great Britain no less than in the United States 
and other constitutional countries, if the authority of the Govern- 
ment is challenged it is asserted with uncompromising vigour. I 
think that dyarchy has served its purpose. Its place must be 
taken by a unitary Cabinet, drawn entirely from the Legislatures, 
with officials nominated to those Legislatures where their inclusion 
in the Cabinet is necessary. Nor, in my opinion, can any sound 
reason be found for the bloated establishments which have grown 
up under the Act of 1919, where in some Provinces seven men 
are required to do the work formerly efficiently discharged by two. 
When we come to the relation of this Cabinet to the Legislature, 
we return to the general principle indicated earlier; assuming that 
the Government is to be strong and vigorous, can that be assured, 
at any rate until such time as disciplined political parties emerge, 
by making the Government dependent for its day-to-day exist- 
ence on the vote of the legislative body? The most confident 
hope I have found amongst my Indian friends is that with full 
responsible government on the British model strong political 
parties might emerge. That, as a possibility, can hardly form the 
basis of the constitutional machine. I have found none who 
believes that the best interests of India will be served by setting 
up in the immediate future Cabinets on the British model, 
where the whole of the executive would resign on an adverse 
vote by the Legislature. The final authority of the Legislature, 
subject to the powers reserved to the Governor-General and 
Governors, must be established, and that Legislature can only 
draw its authority from the strongest electorate which can be 
constituted; but certainly the power of the Legislature must be 
limited by restrictions which will enable the Government to be 
carried on and, until such time as a strong party system is 
established, exercised by the removal of Ministers who do not 
command confidence either in themselves or in their policies, 
rather than by the dismissal of the executive as a whole. Above 
all, the powers reserved to the Governor-General of veto and 
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certification must be strictly limited to fundamentals—to the 
essential existence of the Government and not for the conveni- 
ence of the administration. 

There are two other points which cannot be ignored in any 
survey, however brief, of the present situation in India—the 
Indian States and the spread of communalism. 

I heard a distinguished administrator remark the other day 
that the Viceroy would be well advised to leave the Indian 
States alone; there is so much to be done. That is the counsel 
of perfection; some of the States refuse to be left alone, as we 
saw in our relations with the greatest of them, Hyderabad. To 
imagine that one-third of the area of India and one-fifth of its 
people can be left out of our calculations would be myopia 
indeed. 

No one who has come into contact with the best administered 
Indian States can be other than profoundly impressed by their 
capacity for good. They have their roots deep down in the 
soil; the veneration expressed for the ruling houses is evidence 
of the powerful attachment of their people to the system. But 
those who try to take long views discern two tendencies. One 
is the natural desire of the most able princes for a more clearly 
defined status—for recognition as allied States, standing in 
diplomatic rather than political relation to the paramount 
Power; the other is the desire of the officials and people of 
the States for some stronger guarantee for good rule than the 
personality of the immediate ruler. 

How are these to be attained? Political officers expound 
with technical knowledge the State rights under treaties which 
are inviolate and inviolable. Treaties are inviolate only so 
long as they are in harmony with the spirit of the age. Are 
personal autocracies in harmony with the spirit of the age? 
Are there not two great desiderata to be secured in the Indian 
States, namely, the separation of the Privy purse from the 
general revenues, and the assurance of honest and efficient 
justice and protection? Given these, I believe that the Indian 
State system will flourish as long as we can see. 

The line I suggest is this. The Indian States should be 
encouraged to merge their specific treaties into consolidating 
instruments on the lines of the Treaty for the Rendition of 
Mysore. Also to accept in principle the idea of appeal in certain 
judicial cases to the Privy Council, which would be no violation 
of their special relation to the Crown, for appeal to the Privy 
Council is an appeal to the King. The ends in view can be 
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far more effectively secured in this way than by any develop- 
ment of representative institutions, for which many States are 
totally unready, and which in most cases will be little more 
than a sham. 

Communalism is one of the strongest forces in Indian politics 
to-day. It permeates every political activity; it is in everyone’s 
thoughts when it is not actually on their lips. There is nothing 
recondite in this movement. Communalism was always existent, 
though it was submerged ; at the first sign of the development of 
democratic institutions and responsible government we were 
bound to see manifest the determination of the great minorities 
to secure their position in the future governing machine. My 
own belief is that we can only conquer communalism by recog- 
nising it, or rather by continuing to recognise it, when it will 
die a natural death as the fear of being subjected to the rule 
of a majority differing in race and creed is dispelled by justice 
and fairness. There are encouraging signs. The very intensity 
of communalism has impelled thoughtful men on both sides to 
determine to exorcise it; recognition that it is holding India 
back has led patriotic publicists to bend their energies to removing 
the anxieties on which it is based. Those efforts may not be 
immediately successful, but once the rights of minorities are 
definitely assured, not only in the letter but in the spirit, the 
memories of the past will die and the common interest of all 
races and creeds in the progress of India will be established. 

And so I come to the end of my tether, painfully conscious 
that after having spoken so long I have led you to no definite 
conclusion. I can only envy those who have clear-cut and 
definite solutions to offer for the political problems of India. 
As I look abroad, it seems to me that these problems are not 
peculiar te India—that in Egypt and throughout the Far East 
we see this irresistible surge to full national government, without 
a clear appreciation of the foundations of all government—the 
power to make the will of the government respected. Perhaps I 
shall not have wholly failed if I carry the conviction that the 
political future of India admits of no facile and dogmatic solu- 
tion; that it demands the best brains of both races, with the 
courage, confidence and patience of all. To think that these 
great issues can be suddenly solved by a peripatetic commission, 
however constituted, on a cold-weather visit to India, or by a 
body of amateurs sitting round a table, is to my mind ridiculous, 
The ground has to be carefully prepared in advance and certain 
definite principles enumerated. We stand committed, definitely, 
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generously and nobly committed, to the development of responsible 
institutions in that land. No one in his senses would shrink for 
a moment from that duty. But we stand equally committed to 
the preservation of peace, order and good government in that 
great country. To be blind to that responsibility in the pursuit 
of the goal would be a crime against humanity. Therefore it 
seems to me that one of the greatest services which we can render 
to the Empire, to civilisation and to India, is to give the most 
anxious consideration to the lines of true progress, and during 
this summer and the period before the appointment of the 
Statutory Commission, which may be nearer than we think, 
devote all the talent at our disposal to a study of the foundations 
of constitutional growth as applied to Indian conditions, so that 
when the Commission is actually selected it may not be a body 
of amateurs launched in the air, but one fortified by the study 
of the fundamental conditions of true constitutionalism in 
Oriental conditions. One final word. Over much of our political 
history are written the words “too late.” Let not those be 
blazoned on the record of our relations with India. We have 


‘at the moment a comparatively clear atmosphere in which all 


those who love India and desire to serve her can take counsel 
together; far otherwise will it be if we delay until the clouds 
of political agitation gather again. 

STANLEY REED. 





REVIEWS 


International Law. By the Ricgut Hon. THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD. 
6th edition, by Ronw Mogetwyn-Hucues. (London: J. M. 
Dent & Sons, Ltd. 8vo. xxvi-+ 460 pp. 2Is.) 


One still sometimes hears it said in the Temple that International 
Law is not law at all. Recent and not unprofitable experience of the 
Prize Court and of the Mixed Arbitral Tribunals may perhaps have 
tended to modify this opinion: for even from the standpoint of the 
advocate it is hard to refuse the name of law to a body of principles 
which may be invoked with persuasive effect in forensic argument, 
and determine the decisions of courts of indisputable authority. But 
the belief that the field of law is no wider than that of litigation is 
little better than a barrister’s prejudice—and one which is perhaps 
more prevalent in England than elsewhere. The fact is, of course, 
that apart from its very respectable contribution to the body of rules 
enforced by judges, International Law plays a conspicuous part in 
that continuous stream of controversy which makes up the greater 
part of the business of the Foreign Ministers of civilised governments. 
It sometimes seems to be insufficiently appreciated by the public to 
what an extent it is the daily professional business of diplomats to 
resolve disputes by discussion; and that they are well aware that in 
the task of satisfying their ultimate master, the public opinion of 
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their own country, they will be held to have adequately discharged 
their duty if in one case they have bowed to or, in another, secured 
the recognition of, an established rule of International Law. 

As becomes a treatise issued under the name and authority of a 
former law officer of the Crown, the last edition of Lord Birkenhead’s 
book devotes somewhat particular attention to those very important 
branches of International Law which are the especial concern of the 
civil and military officers of government. Thus some thirty pages are 
given in Chapter 3 of Part III to the discussion of “‘ Hostilities, and the 
Limits of Violence’”’; and in this chapter we read with interest the 
suggestion that it would not necessarily be entirely evil if it were 
recognised that all so-called “laws of war’ must bow to extreme 
military necessity. 


‘“ It would lead to no more frightfulness than the dictates of humanity and 
the requirement of the public conscience wou!d allow (and it may be doubted 
whether the rules of international law relating to warfare possess any stronger 
restraining power), and it would at the same time free international law of its 
laborious and often futile efforts to govern the relation of States under abnormal 
and unnatural conditions which it cannot control. The elaboration of this 
thesis would be an unwieldy digression, and it must be left with the admission 
that it is not generally acknowledged. . . . It is noticeable, however, that 
there has been no attempt to call a post-war Hague Conference to consider the 
laws of war, and that the League of Nations has not concerned itself with any 
task of a similar character.” 


A passage such as this prompts the reflection that the authority of 
a work on Public International Law depends in no inconsiderable degree 
upon the personal prestige of its author; and that it is therefore a 
matter for some regret that it is never made clear in the volume 
before us when the views propounded represent the judgment of a 
very distinguished ex-Lord Chancellor, and when they are those of 
his successive editors who—we say it with all respect—do not, for all 
their indisputable erudition, carry the weight of high judicial and 
executive office. The ambiguity is increased by the fact that Lord 
Birkenhead contributes a preface to this edition in which he com- 
mends it to the public in what reads like somewhat cautious language. 

A very valuable feature of the book lies in the analysis given in 
Chapters 5 and 6 of Part II of the decisions of the Court of Arbitration 
set up by the Hague Conventions of 1899 and 1907, and of the decisions 
and advisory opinions rendered by the Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice. A chapter is devoted to the organisation and 
achievements of the League of Nations. In other respects the new 
edition of Lord Birkenhead’s treatise departs but little from the 
standard form, whether in the selection of subjects or in the method 
of treatment. We notice two topics, not lacking in interest, namely, 
Nationality and Succession States, to which comparatively little space 
is given. Some notice might with advantage have been taken of Sir 
Cecil Hurst’s important article in the last volume of the British Year 
Book of International Law on the Nationality of Claims. “3% 


General Disarmament or War? By RENNIE SMITH, M.P. 1927. 
(London: George Allen & Unwin. 8vo. III pp. 35. 6d.) 


Tus little book confessedly takes the form of propaganda in the 
cause of disarmament. Mr. Rennie Smith’s purpose is to summarise 
for a larger public the arguments and conclusions of Mr. Philip Baker’s 
larger work. As is usually the case with attempts to summarise and 
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popularise discussions of intricate problems, Mr. Rennie Smith is 
inclined to be a little too dogmatic, a little too optimistic in his cause. 
The danger of this is that when the hopes aroused are not realised, 
a reaction which is positively harmful may set in and results, which 
if they fall short of anticipation are none the less real, are overlooked. 
Mr. Rennie Smith desires Great Britain to take the lead with a grand 
programme of disarmament, and prophesies that, if that is done in 
earnest, general disarmament will be achieved in the present year of 
grace. 

He wishes us to put forward a programme of naval disarmament 
which is similar in principle, though slightly different in kind, to that 
which we have actually proposed to the Three Power Conference at 
Geneva. As I write, that conference is in session, and it promises to 
produce results, but not the complete results which Mr. Rennie Smith 
anticipated from our action. 

He wishes us to propose the abolition of conscription, but anyone 
who has studied this problem on the Continent knows that such a 
line of attack would retard rather than advance solution. He does 
not tackle the problem of Russia, which is one of the prime difficulties 
in any scheme of general disarmament. It would, in short, be of more 

ractical value to point out the direction in which success has been and 
is being attained, and to urge further development on those lines, 
than to stake all upon a comprehensive scheme, which is not yet 
within the zone of practical politics. The book concludes with appen- 
dices setting forth some of the recent labours of the League of Nations 
‘Union and of the National Council for the Prevention of War. It 
would have added to the value of the book if Mr. Rennie Smith had 
given to us a summary of the latest reports of the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the League of Nations. 


FREDERICK MAURICE. 


The Road to Prosperity. By Str GEorGE Patsu. With a Foreword by 
Str Jostan Stamp. 1927. (London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. viii + 
154 pp. 6s.) 


SiR GEORGE PalsH makes a fine plea for greater freedom of trade 
and the cancellation of Reparation and Inter-Allied Debts. He has 
stated his case clearly, forcefully, with an eloquence that carries his 
reader from point to point and that is admirably fitted to persuade 
all practical persons who give ear toit. He has two principal premises. 
The first is the mutual dependence of European nations on each other’s 
buying power. Their dependence becomes more intense as the tariff 
walls of the younger countries are progressively raised. The present 

licy of Europe is a foolish denial of this premise. His second point 
is that the increased strength of Europe which would result from a 
cancellation of war burdens would be of far greater commercial benefit 
to the New World than is represented by the value of Europe’s war 
debts to it. 

In one respect Sir George Paish seems to overstate his case. He 
is inclined, especially in his earlier pages, to threaten us with imminent 
catastrophe unless we mend our ways. He argues that such progress 
as Europe has made in recent years has depended on loans from the 
United States, and that, when these cease to be forthcoming, disaster 
will ensue. He assumes that the United States will not long continue 
to lend on the scale of the last five years. But can this be taken for 
granted? It cannot be denied that a European set-back would 
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check American investment, or that a check to American invest- 
ment would have a fatal effect on European recovery. But why 
should not the two go hand in hand? It is true that in the nine- 
teenth century a great expansion of British foreign investment was 
normally followed by a reaction after three or four years of growth. 
But in these cases the loan expansion was usually accompanied by 
unhealthy inflationary conditions at home. The present condition 
of the United States is not inflationary. Her foreign loans proceed 
from the voluntary savings of her people and, so long as there are 
genuine openings for capital in Europe, there is no reason to suppose 
that capital will not continue to come, and in greater abundance. 
Since, however, Sir George Paish employs his menaces for purposes so 
= he may be forgiven his over-confidence in the prophecy of 
evil. 
R. F. Harrop. 
The Argentina of To-Day. By Miss L.E.E utott. 1926. (London: 
Hurst and Blackett. 8vo. viii+ 284 pp. 18s. net.) 


THE advertisement to Miss Elliott’s book claims that it “‘ deals 
in detail with all the important aspects of Argentina; the social life 
and economic position of the country is discussed in a thorough 
manner.” This is, alas, far from true. The book is written in such 
impeccably good taste as to rob it of much of its interest. No country 
in the world is growing to strength with such amazing rapidity as is 
the Argentine. Of no country is it so uncertain what, in her strength, 
she will be. A book, therefore, such as Miss Elliott claims to have 
written would be of absorbing interest and enormous importance. 
But those who turn to this book with the hope of finding in it dis- 
cussion upon the problems, political, social or religious of that country 
will be disappointed. There is some quite attractive travel-journalism. 
Dotted about in the book is here and there an industrial statistic. 
Vaguely one caf gather that Miss Elliott is against ‘‘ the Reds,” 
that she thinks more of the old Spanish Empire than other journalists 
are apt to—and she is quite right—and that various Argentine poli- 
ticians, whom she met, were delightful. But she refuses to offend 
anyone—which is hopeless. 

M. C. HOLtis. 


The Diamond Trail. By Hucu Perarson. 1926. (London: H. 
F. and G. Witherby. 8vo. x-+ 230 pp. I2s. 6d. net.) 


THIS is a curious book, and it is very difficult to decide whether 
it will do more harm than good, or more good than harm. It is, as 
Mr. Pearson says, “‘an account of travel among the little-known 
Bahian diamond fields of Brazil,” but, as we lay it down, we cannot 
yet feel certain what was its motive. It begins with an introduction 
by Mr. Birdwood which, after a front page of romanticism, turns to 
somewhat grossly statistical ‘‘ boosting ’’ of Brazil. Our fear was that 
the book would be no more, but we were pleasantly disappointed. First 
comes an introductory chapter on Brazilian history, which is both 
lively and interesting, even if its author is clearly not a trained historian 
and has not adequately grasped what was the philosophy of Empire 
by which the Portuguese would have tried to justify their conduct. 
Of the rest of the book, the greater part is filled with stories of Mr. 
Pearson’s adventures in the inns and railway trains, villages and 
churches of Bahia. His book is certainly not indispensable to the 
student of politics, and we can hardly imagine that it is so even to 
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the student of diamonds. But his stories pass the time pleasantly 
and, even if a few better travel books are from time to time published, 
it is certain that there are also published a great many which are 
very much worse. He writes of the happy, idle, sun-baking life 
without any apparent feeling of Nordic superiority or of yearning 
for industrial efficiency. Only on the last page does the menace of 
“boost” reappear. He takes leave of his poor Bahians with an 
enormous appeal to them to “‘ compete in the race of progress.” One 


wonders why. arian 
. C. Hortis. 


What Price Tacna-Arica? By Jackie DiETRICK. 1926. (Lima, 
Peru: The West Coast Leader Co. 8vo. v -+ 188 pp.) 


It is a little difficult to guess what can be the purpose of this 
book. The writer is, or was, a correspondent for an English paper, 
published in Peru, on whose behalf she went to Arica, to study the 
Tacna-Arica dispute. She travelled to Arica, apparently, from Peru 
and on a Peruvian transport, upon which she resided during her stay 
of investigation and from which, at various dates between August 18 
and November 24, 1925, she sent back twenty articles, violently 
favourable to the Peruvians and hostile to the Chileans. 

Her story is that Tacna-Arica was at the time of the Pacific War, 
forty-five years ago, almost entirely inhabited by Peruvians, but that 
Chile has since used the opportunity of government to expel the 
Peruvians and repopulate the country with Chileans—and that Chile 
‘ used every resource of terrorism and violence to prevent Peruvians 
from returning and voting for their country in the plebiscite. 

M. C. Hottis. 


Prize Law during the World War. By JAMES WILFORD GARNER, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Political Science in the University of Illinois. 
1927. (New York: Macmillan & Co. 8vo. xlviii + 712 pp. 25s.) 


A PERUSAL of Professor Garner’s latest contribution to the literature 
of international law shows how varied and complicated were the 
questions which had to be decided by the prize courts during the Great 
War. The prolongation of the War combined with the new problems 
created by the employment, for the first time on a large scale, of the 
submarine, mine and torpedo boat, of aircraft and wireless telegraphy, 
have all tended to produce an output of decisions which remains quite 
unparalleled in the history of prize law. That from this veritable 
labyrinth of jurisprudence, the author should have been able to 
present us with such a lucid and accurate exposition of the law as it 
stood at the end of the War, proves how thorough and painstaking his 
researches must have been. The book, covering as it does the whole 
ground of the law of prize and the judgments of practically all of 
the belligerent countries in the late War, will undoubtedly be found 
of considerable value to all students of international law, more particu- 
larly as regards the literature on the subject. 

In comparing the decisions of the various prize courts, Professor 
Garner draws, at the outset, a clear distinction between the well- 
reasoned, well-supported and exhaustive judgments of the English 
courts, and the “ brief, largely cameasoesed and unsupported ” judg- 
ments of the Continental prize tribunals. He does not hide the fact 
that his sympathies go entirely to the former system. Similarly, he 
emphasises the reliance placed by English courts upon precedents, a 
reliance which further canectetioed the attitude and policy of these 
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courts as distinguished from those of other countries. Whilst Pro- 
fessor Garner is right in giving prominence to the great influence 
which previously decided cases have at all times commanded in the 
English courts, he is not quite so accurate when he tells us (on p. 173) 
that “‘ it does not appear that the French prize courts ever once referred 
to a previous decision of a French prize tribunal.” This statement 
may be contradicted by a citation of The Barmbek (Journal Offciel, 
July 24, 1916, p. 6611), where the French prize court, after referring to 
three of its own previous judgments, expressly held that no departure 
from the “‘ settled law on the subject as established by French judicial 
precedents ” could be sanctioned. As a matter of fact, an increasing 
tendency has been manifested, since 1914, in Continental courts to 
refer more and more to decided cases, and several examples could be 
given where the French, Belgian, Italian and German prize tribunals 
quoted with approval and followed previous judgments of their own. 
Precedents there have not, of course, the binding authority attaching 
to them in this country, but the influence of the Anglo-American system 
of law is easily traceable in many Continental decisions and is one 
more proof of the unifying tendencies of prize law. 

On the other hand, however great the value of precedents, it i8 a 
truism to say that in many cases, owing to changed circumstances, 
they were unable to afford a solution to the new problems which had 
arisen. And this criticism may with equal force be applied to not a 
few of the principles agreed upon by the body of States which were 
found either inadequate or peculiarly inapplicable to the novel condi- 
tions of modern warfare. It is therefore no wonder that such time- 
honoured distinctions as absolute and conditional contraband, “‘ effec- 
tive’ and “‘ close”’ blockades, search and visit ‘‘ at sea,” could not stand 
the strain of war and broke down in actual practice. The Great War 
has demonstrated in a striking manner that many of the old rules 
governing naval warfare are in urgent need of revision by international 
agreement. vs 

One admirable feature of Professor Garner’s book is that it brings 
out with clearness the multifarious problems which changed conditions 
have created. It is only to be regretted that, in the examination of 
the law as administered by the prize courts in the last War, he has 
been so sparing of his own opinion on the various questions so lucidly 
reported in his treatise. As an expert observer and a citizen of a State 
which was both a neutral and a belligerent Power in the Great War, 
the expression of his views would have been exceedingly valuable and 
welcome. C. JoHN COLOMBOS. 
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Tibet Past and Present. By Sir CHARLES BELL. 1927. (London: 
Oxford University Press. 8vo. xii + 326 pp. 10s.) 

The Balearics and their Peoples. By FREDERICK CHAMBERLIN. 1927, 
— John Lane, The Bodley Head. 8vo. viii + 261 pp. 
18s. 

An Africa for Africans: A plea on behalf of territorial segregation areas 
and their freedom in a South African Colony. By The Rev. A. S. 
CRIPPS. 1927. (London: Longmans Green. 8vo. xiv + 203 
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The Labor Problem in the U.S. and Great Britain. By WARREN B. 
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The British in China: and Far Eastern Trade. By C. A. MIDDLETON 


SmiTH. 1927. (London: Constable & Co. 8vo. 295 pp. 
tos. 6d.) 


The following volumes of the Economic and Social History of the 
World War, published by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, have also been received :— 

Translated and Abridged Series. 

French Industry during the War. By ARTHUR FONTAINE. 8vo. 
xxix + 477 pp. Bound. $5.75. 

The Forms of War Government in France. By PIERRE RENOUVIN. 
1927. 8vo. xvi+ 166 pp. $2.50. 

Agriculture and Food Supply in France during the War. “ Agri- 
culture” by MicHEL AvuGE-LariBE; “‘ Food Supply” b 
PIERRE PINOT. 1927. 8vo. xix + 328 pp. $4. 

Austrian and Hungarian Series. 

Die Regelung der Arbeitsverhdlinisse im Kriege. By FERDINAND 

HANUSCH. 1927. xxxii + 440 pp. 
British Series. 

The War and the Shipping Industry. By C. ERNEST FAYLE. 

1927. 8vo. xxiv + 472 pp. 
Belgian Series. 

Le Secours de Chomage en Belgique pendant I’ occupation allemande. 

By ERNEST MAHAIM. xii + 300 pp. 35 fr. 
French Series. 

L’ Afrique du Nord pendant la Guerre. By AUGUSTIN BERNARD. 
8vo. xii+ 144 pp. 18 fr. 

De la Lutte contre la Cherté par les organisations privées. By 
CHARLES GIDE and DAUDE-BaANCEL. 8vo. xii+ 47 pp. 9 fr. 

L’Organisation dela République pour la Paix. By HENRI CHARDON, 
8vo. xxvii + 160 pp. 18 fr. 

German Series. 

Geistige und Sittliche Wirkungen des Krieges in Deutschland. By 
OtTo BAUMGARTEN, ERICH FOERSTER, ARNOLD RADEMACHER, 
WILHELM FLITNER. 1927. 8vo. xv + 383 pp. 

Die Staatsverwaltung der Besetzten Gebiete. ERSTER BAND. 
Belgien. By LupDWiG voN KOHLER. 1927. 8vo. xv + 239 


PP. 
Die Deutsche Staatsfinanzwirtschaft im Kriege. By WALTHER 
Lotz. 1927. 8vo. xiii + I5I pp. 
Scandinavian Series. 
Bidrag till Sveriges Ekonomiska och Sociala Historia under och 
efter Varldskriget. By Ext F. HECKSHER, CARL MANNERFELT, 
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